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SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN_BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SEORETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 

TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54005). 


CENTRE OF PUCKERIDGE HUNT 
Detached brick and tiled TUDOR FARM- 
HOUSE, NORTH HERTS. Hall, 2/3 
reception, 4/5 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
ete. Good garden. pleasant rural position. 
£4,500 freehold. Folio 8666. Details: 
GQ. E. SworprER & Sons, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Tel. 691 (5 lines), 


ORNWALL (SOUTH-WEST). About 
14 miles from London to Penzance road. 
Georgian-type House with 3 large reception 
rooms, study, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Main electricity and water, 2 garages. 
Stabling for 8. Cow house, Fiseery, battery 
house, Gardens, orchard and pasture; about 
7 acres in all, Only £5,000.—Details (Ref. 
2153) from RICKHARD, GREEN & MICHEL- 
MORB, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 

Apply: J. GORDON VIOK, F.R.1.0.S., F.A.1., 

Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 


DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RipPon 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DEVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN AND MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 

train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive medieval villages of the 
Essex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—O, M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 


SSEX COAST. Sailing on the Black- 

water estuary. Unusually attractive 
Modern House. 3 dble. bed., bath., 2 rec., 
cloak., kit. Main e.l. and’water. Garden and 
rough grassland, 1? acres. Garage/workshop. 
Freehold £4,200. Additional 25 acres of 
pastureland adjoining available. — Ref. 
D.2370, C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester. 
Tel. 73165. 


XETER AND DISTRICT. ANDREW 
REDFERN, F.A.1., 31, Princesshay, Exeter. 
Properties all types. Surveys. Valuations. 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 22, 


1960 


classified properties 


J RELAND. BATTERSBY & CO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 
PENSHURST. On fringe of delightful old- 

world village near Tonbridge (London 40 
mins.). Beautifully appointed new Detached 
Bungalow in quiet country setting. 3 bed., 
bath., lounge, breakfast/kitchen, etc. Main 
services. Detached garage. Garden. £5,300 
freehold. Vacant possession.—NEVE AND 
Son, 146, High Street, Tonbridge. Tel. 3223. 


OMERSET. Centre of village, 8 miles 

Yeovil. Two completely renovated 
£3,500 for 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms, etc., of Tudor origin, and £4,400 for 
Georgian section, 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms, etc. Hach with garage and garden,— 
Further details from Woking 1582. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


DUNAN ESTATE, 
RANNOCH, PERTHSHIRE 
Pitlochry 30 miles, Aberfeldy 31 miles, 

Grouse. Deer stalking. Fishing. 

FOR SALE, BY PRIVATE BARGAIN, 
DUNAN ESTATE, extending to approxi- 
mately NINE THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED acres. Excellent modernised shooting 
lodge, comprising 2/3 public rooms, 6/7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. Mains 
electricity. Two 4-roomed modernised cot- 
tages with mains electricity. Loch and river 
fishing. Deer stalking (18 stags and 40 hinds). 
Good grouse shooting.—Further particulars 
from H, J. BELL & Co., Chartered Surveyors 
and Land Agents, 18, Charlotte Street, Perth 
(Tel. Perth 3231/2/3). 


Wanted 


SOUTH COAST, DORSET OR DEVON. 

Sound Dairy Farm. 100-200 acres of 
fairly level and well drained ground, good 
and adequate buildings, house, and cottage. 
—Box 3315. 


OVERSEAS 
To Let 
IMPLE LUXURY VILLA, Moorish 
style; funrivalled cliff-top on Tuscan 


coast, 2hrs. Rome. Private beach, 5 dble. 
beds., 2 baths., patio, terrace and sitting 
rm. overlooking mediterranean islands. Under- 
water fishing; tennis; yachting. Excellent 
restaurants. Etruscanruins. To rent 4sum- 
mer mths, £300 p.m. or £1,400 p.a. Box 3323. 


Estate Agents 


RELAND. Extensive register of all types 

of Agriculture, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAMES H. NoRTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1., REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (EstaTEs), LTD., Dublin. 


SLE OF WIGHT. Magnificent Solent 

views, 50 yards to seashore. Detached in 
Own grounds, 3 recept., kitchen, sun lounge, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage and green- 
house. Freehold £3,650.—FRANCIS PITTIS 
AND Son, Cowes. 


LONDON HOTELS 
HOWARD HOTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
Telephone TEMple Bar 4400. 


200 rooms, many with private bath. 
Restaurant — cocktail bar — rooms 
for meetings and private functions. 


WINTER TERMS NOW IN OPERATION. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ENGLAND 


A FIRST CLASS country hotel five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log fires 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully warmed bathroom.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
Combe Down 3341. 


CoBNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort, Golf course adjoining. 


OTSWOLDS. No tour complete without a 

visit to these traditional English Inns. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN, nr. Cirencester. Tel. 
Miserden 221, THE SUFFOLK ARMS, Malmes- 
bury. Tel. Malmesbury 2271. Proprietor 
LESLIE F, NORRIS, Member of the Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle Society. These famous Inns 
serve the finest steaks in the world, in the 
traditional English style, together with all 
other Grills and a full & la carte menu. And 
complementary to this most excellent food, 
the celebrated cellars hold fine wines, mature 
spirits and honest ale to delight the most dis- 
cefning and delicate of palates. Restaurant 
Licence until 11 p.m. Phone your table reserva- 
tions ahead if you can, but remember you will 
always be welcome whenever you call at The 
Highwayman or The Suffolk Arms. 
EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 

folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Farm SALES 

(Pyt.), LtD., P.O. Box 303, Salisbury, is 
the only real estate organisation specialising 
exclusively in farms, All our staff have had 
considerable Rhodesian farming experience. 
We shall be very pleased to help you select 
the right property from our register of over 
500 inspected farms, Let us know your 
requirements; we will send you full details 
of recommended properties. 


OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
MISHON, JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors and Valuers, Architectural and 
Engineering Consultants, 48, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


TO LET 


BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties, Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MartTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


Furnished 


* tg 
UNCHREW HOUSE (Main Flat) on 
shores of Beauty Firth, Inverness, to Let 
Furnished for 3 or 4 months from March 1961. 
3 public, 6 bed., 2 bathrooms; Esse Premier 
stove. Domestic help by arrangement; 
private beach with anchorage, flower 
garden, lawns, and woodland - policies and 
moorland; rent 25 gns. per week. Further 
particulars from JAMES BRBAKEY, Accoun- 
tant, 25, Inglis Street, Inverness. 
GHIELHILL HOUSE, FORFAR. To Let 
fully Furnished for 6 weeks from May 1, 
1961. Sleep 6. All mod. con. Oil-fired hting. 
1 or 2 rods 24 miles, river South Esk. Apply: 
WYNDHAM MILLIGAN, HsQ., The Warden’s 
House, Radley College, Abingdon, Berks. 


WANTED 


H OUSES WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 6577,—MOORE Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton, Usual commission required. 
JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
PEMBROKESHIRE/CARDIGAN coast. 
Large House wanted to purchase; 6-8 
bedrooms; land unimportant.— Box 8324, 
PROPERTIES WANTED in Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent. Over 2,000 active 
purchasers like Mr. B. P., who is waiting for 
an attractive house between £5,000-£10,000. 
Please phone Upper  Warlingham (UAO) 
2271 or Oxted 2315, Edenbridge (Kent) 2381 
and Head Office, Forest Row (Sussex) 363 
—POWEHLL & PARTNER, Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors, 
Oxted, Caterham, Edenbridge, Forest Row. 
Usual Institute scale fees required. 
SMALL HOUSE in country; 5 bedrooms, 
reasonable garden; within 40 miles 
London. Up to £4,500.—Box 3321. 
THE PRESENT POSITION in the 
Country House market is that of demand 
being well in excess of supply. While this 
healthy state obtains, our purpose is to 
contact owners who have attractive residen- 
tial properties for sale with vacant possession 
and the sphere of our interest covers the 
whole of England, The market is particu- 
larly active in the Home Counties, especially 
within “commuting distance’ of London, 
and we will inspect, value and photograph 
suitable properties without charge. Ours 
is the only London organisation specialising 
exclusively in the disposal of Country 
Houses and Estates. Usual commission 
terms.—F. L. Mpropr & Co., 66/68, 
Haymarket, 8.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 
Please quote this magazine. 


DIRECTORY 


BOGNOR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas. A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants’ 
particular requirements.—Apply: MIsHON, 
JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, Surveyors 
and Valuers, Architectural and Engineering 
Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. Tel. Bognor 2018. & 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. J. CHAMBERS 

AND Co., 17, Hart Street. ‘Est. 1846. 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 


classified announcements 


ORNWALL. Dalswinton Country House 
Hotel, St. Mawgan, nr. Newquay. Secluded 
holiday home in renowned beauty spot. Central 
for North Cornwall beaches. Open all year. 
Brochure on request.—St. Mawgan 385. 
EFFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
London), near Guildford, Club is resi- 
dential and is particularly attractive to visitors 
from overseas. Single and twin-bedded rooms 
available. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
squash courts.—Apply SECRETARY for des- 
criptive brochure, Effingham Golf Club, Effing- 
ham, Surrey. Bookham 203. 
UIDE TO GOOD HOTELS on and off the 
beaten track through Britain, 5/-, postage 6d. 
—From C. L. HILTON, Sundial House, Torquay. 
TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A 
tranquil Elizabethan house of great character, 
large grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven 
miles N.E. of Oxford. Log fires. Superbly 
cooked food, good wines, delightful oak-panelled 
bar, games, club licence. Families from over- 
seas, children—even good dogs—welcomed. Long 
or short visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. 
Brochure, 
THE BRAMLEY GRANGE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
Near Guildford. Bramley 3434. 
A luxury *** A.A. and R.A.C, Hotel. 
Excellent Cuisine. Fully Licensed. 
40 bedrooms. Private Baths. 
30 acres beautiful gardens. 

Golf Tennis Riding 
Within one hour London and the Coast. 
Special terms Winter Residents. 
November lst until Easter. 


La Patronne Soigne la Cuisine 


THE BELL HOUSE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
One of the most 
luxuriously appointed small 
hotels in the British Isles 
SUTTON BENGER 
CHIPPENHAM 
WILTSHIRE 
Telephone Seagry 336. 


OSELAND, CORNWALL. Two self-contained 
Flats to let furnished on sea edge. Sleep 5 
and 6. Safe bathing. Lovely sands. Quiet. Un- 
spoilt.—JOB, ‘‘Tirva,’’ Veryan. Tel. Veryan 350. 
SCOTLAND 
OME to the ISLE OF JURA, ARGYLL, and 
stay in comfort at Jura Hotel, central 
heating, excellent cooking. Deer stalking by 
arrangement. 
FRANCE 
ENTON. Hotei de Venise. Central, select. 
Beautiful garden. Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel, 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI, 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


JN THE WESTERN COUNTIES. Farms, 
Country Properties, etc.—PALMER, SNELL 
AND Co., Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
‘Agents, Yeovil. Tel: 25 or 1796. | 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. — 
ERSEY, C.!.—Varpon & Co., House and 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. 
ERSEY.—F. Lp Gatials & Sons, Old Est. | 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
JERSEY. HAMPTON & SONS (JERSEY). 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—MOoOnNTAGUH TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.L., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 


Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 4 


M!D/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET 
QLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smallholdings.—For details: NG MILES 
AND Co., F,A.I., Wells (3002/3). ’ 
SOMERSET DORSET, DEVON.—For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, | 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and — 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. ! 
SouTH DEVON.—For Ooastline and 
Country Properties.—ER10 LLoyp & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JaRvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 


of which are solely in their hands (Tel, 700). — 


TORQUAY AND S&S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WaAyYcorTts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333), 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and Sea. One of Britain’s sunniest inland ~ 
resorts. — BRACKETT & Sons (Hst. 1828), 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


RMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
S.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositors, 
excellent storage. Estimates free.—CHIs- 
wick 8446 (VICtoria 1234). 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 28371). | 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., move promptly. 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37 Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 

Houses.—TALLACK Stort & Co., LTD., 37, 

Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PPLETON’S delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 


T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
D4NGEROUS or unwanted trees and stumps 
removed.—BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, LTD., 
32, London Road, Camberley. Tel. Camberley 41. 
AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish, A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 
INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 54 gns.— VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


AVE you tried the fabulous German-built 

Ford Taunus Estate Car for both town 
and country motoring? Write for details and 
brochure to: 

CONTINENTAL CAR COMPANY, 
104/108, King’s Road, Reading, Berks. 
Tel, Reading 55766, 
ANDFORDS OF LEATHERHEAD the LAND- 

ROVER AND BEDFORD UTILICON special- 
ists. All models available for immediate or 
early delivery from the Area Dealers in Surrey. 
Sales, Service, Spare Parts. We also buy good 
used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 


—_——————E ee 
PLANT AND MACHINERY 
) ULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 


Rollers, Tractor, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel, 
26-311 (5 lines). 


ee 
FISHING AND SHOOTING 
NGLING NETS, MINNOW MESH SEAM- 
LESS SLEEVE NETTING, to fit 18 in. 
diameter frames, in any lengths. 11/- per yard 
run; proofed or gudgeon mesh, 8/-, Carriage 
paid, Also Garden Nets, Garden Protection 
Cages, Tennis and all Sports Nets. Catalogue 
free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Hadlow Chambers 
Sidcup, Kent. (Est. 1912.) : 


HOOTING STICKS from 22/6. Shooting 
Stick with golfer’s umbrella combined 


£6/0/0. Dual purpose set stick-three legged 
stool, £10/0/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’” 
Travel Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.— 


REDMAYNE, 22, Wigton, Cumberland. 

W arLnur AND SYCAMORE Trees pur- 
chased standing or felled, top prices paid. 

Immediate cash settlement.—Box No. 3216. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 
OOKS, Any book can be obtained from us. 
New, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFORD 

LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
FRE SELECTIONS of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
FOR SALE 


yy VOLS., 7/4/44 to 29/6/51. Cloth bound 
ex: Mint condition, Offers—Box 3320. ~ 
WANTED 


ANTED, issue of 12th March, 1959.— 
Box 3327. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
RATES AND ADDRESS’ FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1578 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Malmesbury 5 miles, Cirencester 11 miles, Gloucester 19 miles. 


THE CLOSE—TETBURY 


An historic 16th-century House 

situated in the centre of Tetbury 

with enclosed park-like grounds of 
about 8 acres. 


Entrance and inner halls, 
3 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms, 
staff and nursery accommodation. 


Oul-fived central heating. 


All main services. 


Solicitors: Messrs. CARLETON-HOLMES & CO., 


Garage and stable block with flat over. 
Attractive pleasure gardens. 
Kitchen garden. 

Also 
CLOSE FARM 
for sale with, or following disposal of, 
The Close. 

Farmhouse. 2 modern cottages. 
Good range of buildings. 


ABOUT 131 ACRES 


Freehold for Sale by Auction with 
Vacant Possession in Early Spring 
(unless previously sold). 


12, Bedford Row, W.C.1 (CHA 7461) 


Joint Auctioneers: R. J. TUCKETT & SON, Tetbury, Glos. (Tetbury 6), and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By divection of the Knight of Glin. 


GLIN CASTLE, GLIN, CO. LIMERICK 


Overlooking the Shannon River and 35 miles from Limerick. 


A NOTED AND 
HISTORIC PROPERTY 


Entrance hall, drawing room, 
dining room, 
library and 
morning room, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Ample staff accommodation. 
Main electricity. 


Own water supply. 


GARAGING 


The gardens are beautifully laid out 
and extend to 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 


To be let fully furnished for a term 
of years. 


Further 525 acres of farm land could 
be let if required. 


Joint Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, 62, Dawson Street, Dublin, and 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57343 K.M.) 


SOUTH WALES. GOWER COAST 


15 miles from Swansea, Carmarthen 35, Cardiff 60. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE FRONTING THE SEA 
WITH 2% MILES OF PRIVATE BEACHES 


Shooting box with 3 bedrooms, kitchen and sitting room. 2 farm cottages each with 3 bedrooms, 


Main electricity. 


Main water available. 


150 ACRES Corsican pine; 100 ACRES cultivated inner marsh; 350 ACRES outer marsh; 300 ACRES sand burrows. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1,000 ACRES FREEHOLD 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57338 C.F.) 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


1 mile from Three Bridges Station with fast electric trains to and 
from London Bridge and Victoria. Facing south with very fine 
j views over Worth Forest. 


! Lounge hall, 

3 dining room, 
24-ft. sitting room, 
sun lounge, 

5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Main services. 


Agamatic boiler. 


t 


Garage. 
2 loose boxes. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with nearly 5 ACRES, including a 
3-acre meadow. 


PICTURESQUE TOLL HOUSE COTTAGE available, if required. 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (46041 S.C.M.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
emote a ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


MAYfair 3771 


EE EEE 


BERKSHIRE. IN GREEN BELT 


Close to buses and station with fast trains to Waterloo. Amidst 
unspoilt country, well fitted country house facing south and 
having magnificent views. 


3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Main electric light 
and water. 
Garages for 3. 
Staff bungalow. 
Well timbered grounds 
including hard tennis 


court, orchard and 
paddock. 


IN ALL 10 ACRES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (39484 K.M.) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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JACKSON-‘STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 grosvenox 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


WEST SUSSEX—TO THE SOUTH OF HASLEMERE 


Commanding magnificent views over open country of outstanding beauty scheduled as a National Park. 


THE DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE 


containing: 
HALL, CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
GARAGE AND GREENHOUSE 


31/o ACRES 


OF DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING (unless previously sold). 
Further particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4), and 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDER NORTHANTS—OXON BORDER 


Between Tunbridge Wells and Battle. 
, % 176 ACRES 
COUNTRY HOUSE (WHICH HAS BEEN OCCUPIED AS 3 FLATS) 


CONTAINING: GOOD HOUSE 


containin 
GROUND FLOOR: HALL, 6 ROOMS, KITCHEN AND BATHROOM ¢ 2 
HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES, 5 BEDROOMS AND 
FIRST FLOOR: 5 ROOMS AND BATHROOM BATHROOM 


SECOND FLOOR: 5 ROOMS AND BATHROOM Main electric light connected. 
EXTENSIVE FARM BUILDINGS 


GARDEN FLOOR: 2 ROOMS, CELLARS, ETC. 


Main water and electricity. WELL-ROADED LAND WITH MAIN WATER 


No Tithe or Land Tax. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
(Folio 11764)’ 


Excellent cottage. Sundry outbuildings. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES with some 950 ft. frontage to the road at the rear. 


ae anamnabeeneadcammebAcdiedidic 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 
Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 (GRO. 6291). (Tel. 32990). 


NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDER GLOUCESTERSHIRE—WORCESTERSHIRE 
Quiet position in expanding country town. BORDER 


HITECT-DESIGNED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE A é é = : é = 
ies OF GREAT CHARM Gloucester 13 miles, Cheltenham 11 miles, Worcester 13 miles, Malvern 12 miles. 
: 4-5 reception A DETACHED SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE in 2 ACRES of grounds 


10bed and dressing rooms, ‘ with MODERN STAFF COTTAGE 
2 bathrooms. . . aes 


: : 4 reception rooms, 
All main services. 2 bathrooms, 
6/7 bedrooms, 
cloakroom, 

“domestic offices. 


Central heating. 
Lift. Garage 3-4 cars. 
EXCELLENT 

COTTAGE 


Garage (4). 


Attractive grounds. 
Delightful garden : 
pe ee bin ar Gen! ane. £12,000 
grounds, bordering river, 
of 2 ACRES. Suitable private 


SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION OR FOR PRIVATE OR Raaneet ty ae Ree 
INSTITUTIONAL OCCUPATION Institutional use. 


Particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, Joint Sole Agents: G. H. BAYLEY & SONS, Promenade, Cheltenham 
168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2). (Tel. 54145); JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


NEAR CHESTER 


In a secluded village. A SELECTION OF 
DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE-TYPE HOUSE 
containing 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Part central heating. Mains services. PROPERTIES IN YORKSHIRE 
Garage. Garden, 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


OVERLOOKING THE CHESHIRE PLAIN 


Chester 5 miles. (1) SMALL FARM NEAR THORNTON DALE 


ACCESSIBLE-MEDIUM SIZED HOUSE IN OPEN COUNTRY STONE HOUSE AND UP TO 43 ACRES 
containing splendid drawing room (38 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in.), morning room and dining ; 
room, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, solarium. Double garage. (2) ATTRACTIVE GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 
Mains electricity. IN ITS OWN GROUNDS NEAR THIRSK AND 2 MILES Al 
Easily run garden. Small paddock. 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD (3) FOR SALE AS GOING CONCERN—SMALLHOLDING 


SS ee ee WITH GOOD HOUSE. 8) : 
On High Ground ON EDGE OF DELAMERE FOREST ea 
MEDIUM-SIZED-HOUSE IN SUPERB POSITION (4) NEWLY BUILT BUNGALOW 
containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. IN DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE SETTING NORTH OF YORK 
Central heating. Mains services. 
2 garages. Easily run garden. 
In all about 41/ ACRES. PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD For further details apply the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 


For further particulars of any of the above apply to the Agents 23, High Petergate, York 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522/3). ' 4 pO ee 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Between Berwick-on-Tweed and Duns. Magnificent views of the Cheviots. Mediterranean coast 1, hours Gibraltar. Malaga about 40 miles. 

The district is famed for its hunting and is within easy reach of the best LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED AND FULLY MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
| fishing on the River Tweed. ' SUE wR 
| CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE To be let for : 
4 = . minimum periods 

With 4 public rooms, of 3 months. 
| 7 principal bed and 
_ dressing rooms, 2 reception rooms 
q 3 attic rooms, 3 bathrooms. and patio, 4 bedrooms, 
| Central heating. Main bathroom and 
| electric light and power. 2 shower rooms. 
Own water. 
i Septic tank drainage. : Main electricity. 
ll Gardens and garaging for and good water supply. 
, 4 cars and stabling. 
t 3 cottages. FULLY FURNISHED 
| 25-acre paddock. NOs TEE: 
, IN ALL HIGHEST STANDARDS : , < . a — 
4 ABOUT 40 ACRES é 
5 : ‘ yo FOR SALE RENT FROM 12,000 pts. (ABOUT £70) TO 18,000 pts. (ABOUT £110) 
2 ‘i PER MONTH, ACCORDING TO SEASON 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (47966a S.K.H.G.) Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (F.11089 K.M.) 

i MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
| (15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
| ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
| 
referer ee — — — — —— — eee 
| 1 STATION ROAD 4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
| READING PICCADILLY, W1. 
| READING 54055 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1882) REGENT 1184 (3 lines). 
| READING—BASINGSTOKE (Between) OAKLEY GREEN, NEAR WINDSOR FARLEY HILL, BERKS 


In pretty country surroundings within 6 miles of Reading. Amidst delightful countryside in this small village only Lovely parklike surroundings. 

“ : ; 23 miles from Windsor and 4 miles from Maidenhead. . 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE completed 
in 1957, and facing south. Accommodation on two 
floors—entrance hall, cloakroom, w.c., drawing room 
20 ft. long, dining room, kitchen, dining recess, larder, 
4 bedrooms (1 with h. and ¢.), bathroom, w.c., airing 
cupboard. Garage for two cars. Inexpensive garden. 


Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


ext 


MORTIMER, BERKS 


On the high ground in an unspoilt situation, within 7 
miles of Reading. 


A WELL-BUILT COMFORTABLE COUNTRY 4 

| : . RESIDENCE having splendid accommodation. Hall, : git ; as ees 
ATTRACTIVE BLACK AND WHITE Bet. Ai ee ae Toe A WELL MODERNISED AND DECORATED 
: COTTAGE RESIDENCE 4 basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 w.cs. Garage, etc. cf ENTRANCE ‘LODGE 7 

| Hall, 2 reception rooms, flower room, kitchen with Aga Partly-walled garden Having hall, large reception room, well fitted modern 
| and Agamatic, 3-4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, w.c. 2 garages. 4 ce ay ie, re, f kitchen, 2 bedrooms, modern bathroom and_ w.c. 
i 5 ACRES Main water, electricity and drainage. Complete central Parklike gardens of 1/2 ACRE. 

Main water and electricity, central heating. heating. Main water and electricity. 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


BERNARD ‘THORPE & PARTNERS 


| 2 > LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
gt Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


| CHOICE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


IN EXCLUSIVE RESIDENTIAL AREA ONLY 17 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


THE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE . LOVELY PLEASURE GARDEN 


with lawns and rosebeds. 
contains 
HALL WITH CLOAKROOM, DRAWING ROOM, : : 
DINING ROOM AND VERY WELL FITTED : : j i FINE OUTLOOK 
BEA CHEN . OVER UNSPOILT PARKLAND 
EASY STAIRCASE TO FIRST FLOOR WITH , ‘ i 
LARGE MAIN BEDROOM AND DRESSING * : 1a: 7 : INTEGRAL GARAGE 
ROOM, 2 OTHER GOOD-SIZED BEDROOMS i , d en ed 
AND LUXURY BATHROOM 


Separate w.c Complete oil-fired central heating. 


PRICE £9,250 FREEHOLD 


Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS HAMPSHIRE 


In a village setting, within easy reach of main line station (Waterloo 1 hour). 
WELL-PLANNED AND SPACIOUS FAMILY HOUSE 


(Ref. SELL/3470.) 


In a private park in exclusive residential area. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 


- 
Drawing room with Entrance hall, 3 reception 
Adam-style fireplace, rooms, cloakroom, 5-6 bed- 
dining room, cloakroom, rooms and 2 bathrooms, 
superbly equipped kitchen, fitted darkroom, _ staff 
main suite of sitting room. 
bedroom and bathroom, 
3 other bedrooms and GARAGE 
second bathroom. 


Central heating. Central heating. 


JBLE GARAGE 

oe ‘ THE GARDEN is secluded 
Easily kept grounds of and fully enclosed, pero 
for children. Lawns anc 

Wp LXer ae rosebeds. Hard tennis 
incorporating part of the court. Matured trees, pink 

original park. chestnuts. 

ABOUT 2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Details from West End Office (Tel. GRO. 6611). (Ref. WJ NS/3327.) 


PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Details from West End Office. (Ref. WJNS/3468.) 


S fice: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. L r 
Ret ee : ; iestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, $.W.1. Branches at Thorpe House, Broad Street, Hereford; 
37, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Pr 


SUPPLEMENT—4 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 


eenaee 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 Lar 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 22, 1960 


HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet Piccy 


NORTH DEVON 


BETWEEN BARNSTAPLE AND THE SEA 


VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL AGRICULTURAL AND SP 


ane 
EXCELLENT tes 
MANOR HOUSE STYLE a ; 
RESIDENCE WITH 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Oil-fired central heating throughout. 


ORTING ESTATE OF 114 ACRES 
eS * 


TWO GOOD COTTAGES 


USEFUL ATTESTED FARM BUILDINGS 


60 ACRES 
AGRICULTURAL LAND 


2 DUCK PONDS 
ATTRACTIVE SPORTING WOODLAND 


SUITABLE FOR RE-AFFORESTATION 
OR RECLAMATION ~ 


FREEHOLD £25,000 


Main electricity. Spring water. 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1.  (D.2858) 


NEAR NORTHWOOD 
25 minutes Baker Street. 


On high ground with views of golf course. 


MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall and 
cloakroom, 3-4 reception 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
good kitchen. 


Main services. 
LARGE GARAGE 
Attractive secluded garden 
of about 12 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 


Recommended by the Owners’ Agents : 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (M.47229) 


WESTERN IRELAND 


In beautiful Co. Mayo and the centre of a great angling and tourist district. 
THE PONTOON BRIDGE HOTEL 
Standing astride Loughs Conn and Cullen. 


Hall, office, 3 lounges, sun 
lounge, fully licensed bar, 
2 dining rooms, 
cloakrooms, 

19 guest bedrooms, 

6 bathrooms, 

5 staff rooms and 
bathroom. 


Main electricity. 
Oil-fired hot water system. 
FIRST-CLASS TROUT 
AND SALMON 
FISHING 
Plentiful wildfowl 
shooting. 


For Sale as a going concern fully furnished and equipped 
(owing to ill-health only). 
FREEHOLD £22,000 PLUS FEES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
xxx 4.4. Hotel strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED AND 
LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED COUNTRY RETREAT 


Magnificent uninterrupted views over Ashdown Forest. Easy reach golf course. 
10 mins. shops and buses. Tunbridge Wells 7 miles. Attractive design regardless of cost. 


VA Hall, cloakroom, 


2 large reception rooms, 
kitchen/breakfast room, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 

playroom. 


Excellent offices. 
Large built-on garage. 


Oil-fired central heating and 
all main services. 


Delightful easily-run 
gardens and 
ornamental shrubbery. 
Small pinewood. 


Total area 
about 11/7 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details from Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, Mayfield (Tel. 2294) 
or 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.69785) 


AMIDST THE SURREY HILLS 


19 MILES LONDON 
High situation with golf course on three sides. Excellent decorative condition. 
4-5 minutes’ walk from bus route; convenient for station and excellent schools. 
Good service of trains to London. 


Entrance hall and 
cloakroom, lounge hall or 
study, dining room and 
very fine panelled lounge, 
good kitchen and utility 

room, 4-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Many fitted cupboards. 


Ample power and lighting 
points. 


Oil-fired central heating 
throughout. 


Companies’ services. 
2 GARAGES 
Garden and store sheds. 


Simply displayed and terraced gardens with tennis lawn, 
numerous trees and shrubs, etc. "IN ALL 21/2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 


3 f 5 Recommended by: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.16988) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Situated on a broad and picturesque village common near buses, church, shops, ele. 
London only 26 miles. 
BETWEEN ST. ALBANS AND HARPENDEN 


rc 


GENUINE 

MODERNISED 
ELIZABETHAN 
_ HOUSE 


IN 
WALLED GARDENS . 


4 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
ANNEXE COTTAGE 


with 3 rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 


Main services. 
GARAGES and STABLES -% 


LOVELY OLD-WCRLD GARDEN WITH SWIMMING POOL 
FREEHOLD £13,500 
ee Kiecommended by: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (R.1429) 


LOVELY CHISLEHURST COMMON 


; ‘ Kent. 30 minutes town. 
Facing directly south enjoying unrestricted views 
2 and complete seclusion. 
THE HOUSE ON THE WALL,” WATTS LANE 


INTRIGUING 
PERIOD COTTAGE 
entirely renovated 
and modernised. 


3 bedrooms, 

2 luxury bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 
model kitchen, 
Hall and cloakroom. 


Oil-fired 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Excellent condition. 
GARAGE 2 CARS 


Picturesque walled garden 
with studio/playroom. 


FREEHOLD £9,750 WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
, Viewing any time Caretaker on premises. 
Highly recommended by Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. (K.69446) 


* + +.+..+ OVERSEAS PROPERTIES APPEAR ON SUPPLEMENT 13 * 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


HYDE PARK 


= OSBORN & MERCER 


OXON-AND GLOS BORDER. 
In a lovely old village about a mile from a station. 


A Charming Small House of Character 
Recently reconstructed from 3 old cottages. 


Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, modern 


bathroom and kitchen. 

Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Double garage and matured partly walled garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21854) 


NEAR SUFFOLK COAST 
On the outskirts of a small unspoilt town with pleasant 
country and sea views. 
A SUBSTANTIAL WELL MODERNISED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
with lounge hall, 2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, kitchen, etc. 
Main services. Garage. 
Large but inexpensive matured garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 


Agents: OSBORN & MPRCER, as above. (21868) 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 
bY KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 
Situate in a village about 12 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
Modernised and having: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
maid’s room and kitchen, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE, STABLING 
Well timbered, sheltered garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MBROR, as above. (21869) 


a WEST SUSSEX 
Situate on a secluded private estate, commanding lovely 
views of the South Downs. 

AN ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN 
COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 
beautifully fitted and in splendid order. 

Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining recess, kitchen/breakfast 
room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Central heating. Main services. 

Garden of 23 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(including luxury fittings). 

Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21862) 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


_ BUCKS NEAR THE M.1. 
In a rural situation, near « village, London about 50 miles. 
A SMALL BRICK BUILT HOUSE 
About 100 years, but thoroughly well modernised. 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), modern bathroom 
and kitchen. 

Main electricity and water. Large garage 
Enclosures of arable and pasture land, in all 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MPRCER, as above. (21766) 


EAST GRINSTEAD AND HORLEY 


Situate in unspoilt country surrounded by Green Belt land 
32 miles from a station (London 35 minutes). 


A WELL BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
fully modernised and having oil-fired central 
heating. 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and utility 
room. Main electricity and water. 


Matured garden of about 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21867) 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


BERKSHIRE 


Oxford 11 miles, Wantage 4 miles. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN SMALL VILLAGE 


HALL 
3 RECEPTION 
5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
KITCHEN WITH AGA 


LAUNDRY 


SELF-CONTAINED 
STAFF SUITE WITH 
SITTING ROOM 
2 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
AND KITCHEN 


All main services. 


Stabling. Garage for 3 cars. 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford 
(el. 55232). 


ESSEX 


Witham station 1} miles. (Liverpool Street Station 45 minutes.) 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN PARKLIKE SETTING ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN 


4 reception rooms, sitting room/hall, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms, 2 cloakrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Private drainage. 


Stabling. Garage. Flat with 4 rooms. Greenhouse. 


Good garden. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 
FOR A TERM TO BE AGREED AT £200 P.A. EXCLUSIVE 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford 
(Tel. 4681). 


66/68 HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDER 
LOVELY OLD MILL HOUSE DATING FROM 15th CENTURY 
Exceptionally well converted and now fitted with every modern convenience. 
3 RECEPTION a ree gh DPOE ST oop 
6 BEDROOMS BY ae . 4 
3 BATHROOMS - ? “ 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Main electricity and water. 
3 or 4 COTTAGES 
Excellent buildings 

Simple but very attractive 

gardens bordered by the 

River Waveney. 


Bathing pool and 
boathouse. Fishing. 


SMALL FARMERY. IN ALL 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Joint Agents: 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (MAY fair 3771); 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


In unspoiled rural setting close to village. 
Between Brockenhurst, 3 miles, and Lymington, 4 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
in good order throughout. 


HALL 
2 RECEPTION 
4 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. 


Garage. 


Easily maintained garden 
and good paddock. 


In all about 
11/7 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,900 
Would be sold with less land. 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above, 
or Manor Office, Beaulieu (Tel. Beaulieu 377). 


Telephone: 
WHitehall 7761 
(3 lines) 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY IN BERKSHIRE 


Owner moving to West Country and in consequence wishes to sell quickly. 
Occupying fine secluded and well protected position in favourite residential district 
within easy reach of Sunningdale, Ascot and Reading. Within 1 mile of main line 
station with electric trains to Waterloo—60 minutes. Easy walking distance shops and 
all amenities. 
CHARMING WELL-EQUIPPED 
MODERN COUNTRY-STYLE RESIDENCE 
In immaculate condition and easy to run. F 
Short drive approach. Hall and cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom., bright modern kitchen. Central heating. All main services. Garage. 
Delightful matured secluded garden. 
Highly recommended at £6,500. ed 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 66-68, Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 7761. 


FAVOURITE EPPING FOREST DISTRICT 


Beautifully situated in peaceful setting between Loughton and Theydon Bois, adjoining 
Green Belt farmlands within 5 minutes’ walk of Epping Forest. Only 12 miles London. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
OF MAGNIFICENT CONSTRUCTION 


2 or 3 reception rooms including fine lounge 28 ft. x 16 ft., 5 or 6 bedrooms, luxury 
bathroom, kitchen with small breakfast room adjoining, fine sun-bathing roof. 
Parquet floors throughout. Automatic gas-fired central heating, all main services. 
Large garage for 3 cars. 
Delightful garden with paved terrace and lawns, nearly 1 acre. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,500 
Would probably cost nearly double this figure to build today. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 66-68, Haymarket, 8.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 7761. 
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es GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS ..#aee 


(5 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Belgrave es 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ondon, S.W.1. 
HERTS LONG FRONTAGE TO A20 TRUNK ROAD 
| 16 miles London: 20 minutes by express diesel service but with a lovely vista over 30 miles London. Corner site at junction of second main road. 
| LOLA IE IDEAL FOR QUEST HOUSE, ROAD HOUSE 
MODERN RESIDENCE OF SUPERB QUALITY or similar use requiring main road situation. 
Repos ally seslaned iat WELL EQUIPPED RESIDENCE, on south slope with good views. 8 bedrooms, 
Reneyarmoning ono i 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, model domexti ee Main water and electricity. 
| 6 bedrooms, Gressine 200RN Garage and stabling. 
2 bathrooms (includes ABOUT 9 ACRES 
rincipa ite), 3 reception : 4 re 
Te as . (part suitable for residential development, subject to planning permission). 
Main services. £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Central heating. 


GARAGE GeoRGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. RAW (D.2049a) 
All principal rooms face 
south and have large WEST SUSSEX VILLAGE 


“picture” windows. 


Maple strip floor to Horsham 7 miles. London 43 miles. 
2 communicating reception CHARMING 16th-CENTURY PERIOD COTTAGE 
rooms affording an ideal (scheduled as being of historical interest). 
apie Spee ee 2 reception rooms, 2-3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, kitchen. 
ORR i * 3 
11/2 ACRES inexpensive grounds and orchard, part, if not required, probably Central and electric heating. Main services. Garage. Garden. 
having high development value. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
c FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Inspected and recommended by ‘ 5 4 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. RAW (A.4865) | GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. TGB (BX.35) 
au 


ee TRESIDDER & CO “Seaaenmen can 
2861 ° “Cornishmen (Audley), London 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


SOMERSET REQUIRED FOR SPECIAL CLIENTS 
Easy reach Minehead and the coast. 
At the entrance of a combe and close to beautiful moorland. A HOUSE OF ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 


A HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER < 
Recently the subject of a large outlay and now completely modernised Preferably built between 1700 and 1780. 
and in good order. IN DORSET, HAMPSHIRE, SURREY OR WILTSHIRE 
{ 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, The accommodation must provide 7-12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4-5 reception rooms. 
4 reception rooms, kitchen 


plus self-contained staff CONDITION IMMATERIAL 
suite og i rooms and One or two cottages an advantage and land extending from 
pathroom, 
5 to 100 ACRES 
Main electricity and drain- ————— 
OEE A OOR RED Uae A COUNTRY HOUSE OF SOME CHARACTER 


2 darge Oe He loose Surrey/ Sussex border. In the triangle Guildford, Reigate, Horsham, Guildford. 
xes. Works , . - ‘ 
ox POP, Either old or a good modern replica. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms. 
Simply planned garden, Main electricity and water. 
easily maintained. x 4 j ' : 
Garage. Inexpensive grounds, paddock (an essential), say, 5-20 ACRES 


Together with mer, FASB ChDrSOn ; ‘ : i ‘eh ‘ 
pichardannddacls Owners, their Solicitors or Agents, please send details of likely property with, if possible, 


in all about 21/2 ACRES a photograph, to the retained Agents: i 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (32573) (NO COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


HARPENDEN 
ae CONNELLS ae 


aes 


HITCHIN COUNTRY HOUSE DEPARTMENT DUNSTABLE 
39, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 (Tel. GRO. 3345), and 5, UPPER GEORGE STREET, LUTON, BEDS (Tel. LUTON 5910) 
BUDE, CORNWALL ST. ALBANS 
Close to links and 5 minutes beach and shopping centre. BEDFORDSHIRE Convenient station. St. Pancras 25 minutes. 


Just over 40 miles London. Less than 2 miles to access of 
the safest road in the country (the M.1). 


‘ 


DETACHED COUNTRY COTTAGE 


of black and white elevation with thatched roof. 


2 excellent reception rooms (one L-shaped, 25° ft. by 
average 12 ft. 6 in.), a study, kitchen with Rayburn. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. 


Garden with brick-built shed, suitable stables. ; 
SOUNDLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE in excellent 


Lounge, dining room, kitchen with Aga, 4 bedrooms order. Hall with cloakroom, lounge, dining room, 

(2 with fitted furniture), bathroom with w.c. Attractive PRICE £3,300 FREEHOLD kitchen/breakfast room, 4 double bedrooms, games Toe ae 

garden (1/4 ACRE) with stream, ete. Detached Garage. bathroom and w.c. 1/2 ACRE charming grounds. Garage. 
R.V. £36. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


32, QUEEN STREET Maidenhead 62 d 577 (4 lines) 
MAIDENHEAD |e a DUDLEY CLIF | QO J & SON ba-nbarenhaee on Maladeinaae 
COOKHAM DEAN, BERKSHIRE BURNHAM, BUCKS ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES 


High ground, with lovely views. On high ground. (On the Bourne End Sailing Reach.) 
ai ; 


ATTRACTIVE RIVERSIDE HOME with 3 reception, 


FS ~ * : Zs x EL 
MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE about 30 | Immediately adjoining Green Belt. POST-WAR | billiards or ballroom, 8 bed and dressing rooms (fitted 


years old. 3 reception rooms, breakfast room, excellent HOUSE with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recepti i ¢ i 

years | & 2 ¢ ; é om, 3 ; ms, bat 12 ption rooms, | basins), 3 bathrooms. - s 
phen with Aga cooker and boiler, 4/5 bedrooms, exceptionally well-equipped kitchen with Aga. Brick house La studio ae eal bes lypmraee a lty 
3 bathrooms. Garage for 2. Low-upkeep grounds, garage. A really lovely garden of 1/2 ACRE. All in Garage for 3 and stabling. 11/o ACRES. Main services. 


31/2 Ee rete enone RoGkanG orchard. first-class order. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE, £15,000 
- $; ‘i 7 s 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION pe ould Be sold wit how 


Sole Agents as above. 


i _ COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 22, 1960 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


BERKSHIRE 


CLOSE TO FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES BETWEEN READING AND BASINGSTOKE 


Superb country position, facing oie ee ceenemnae views, surrounded on all sides ATTRACTIVE and IMPOSING COUNTRY HOUSE of Lutyens design 
iS Y aan # In superb order throughout and maintained to a very high standard. 


ATTRACTIVE Ideal as licensed coun- 
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5 MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


and at 

21, HORSEFAIR, 

BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


Modern bungalow. All with central heating. Hard tennis court. 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


CROWN STREET, 
DISS, NORFOLK 


By direction Trustees H. Littlewood, Esq., C.M.G., 


433 ACRE 
MID-NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL 
AND INVESTMENT ESTATE 


A SMALL EARLY GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
in a superb situation, framed in 
HEAVILY TIMBERED PARKLANDS 
WITH LAKE 


Norwich 12 miles. 


Dining, drawing and billiards room, library, 

5 principal, 3 secondary bedrooms. Period 

fireplaces, staircase and other features. Mod- 

ern domestic wing. Conservatory, stabling. 
sheltered gardens. 


With Vacant Possession. 


MAIDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY 
SUNNINGDALE 


CAMBERLEY 


Built 1954 


A SMALL LUXURY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
2 or 3 bedrooms with built-in furniture, bathroom, 
lounge/dining room, spectacular kitchen with servery, 
cloakroom, laundry room, oak strip floors. Central 
heating. Large garage, secluded gardens. 
FREEHOLD £6,350 
Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Estate House, London 
Road, Camberley. (Tel. 1919). 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


IN ONE OF HAMPSHIRE’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE VILLAGES 


A COMFORTABLE 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 


of convenient size, overlooking oak-gladed common, 
few minutes’ walk of village shops. 


5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
STUDY AND PLAYROOM, ETC. 


Central heating. 


2 GARAGES. GARDEN OF 1 ACRE 
with hard tennis court. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


MODERN HOUSE 
At present divided into 
2 units suitable for part 
occupation by the 
owner with remainder 
to produce good income 
or reversion to one 
occupation as 7/8 

bedroomed house. 


GROUND FLOOR com- 
prises: 1/2 reception 
rooms, sun room, 2/3 bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bath- 
room. FIRST FLOOR: 
2/3 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


try club, guest house or 

private occupation. 
Entrance hall, 3 large re- 
ception rooms, cocktail 
bar, excellent kitchen 
quarters, cloakrooms and 
staff room, 13 bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms. 
Part central heating. 
2 garages. 

2 hard tennis courts. 

Delightful grounds. 

ABOUT 2 ACRES 


deceased. 


ERPINGHAM LODGE, AYLSHAM 


OVER 10 ACRES 


Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


THOS. WM. GAZE & SON 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


ABOVE MARLOW 


Adjoining and approached over a village green. 


WITH VIEWS DUE SOUTH 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, staff sitting 
room. Partial central heating. Garage and outbuildings. 
gardens and small orchard. 
FREEHOLD £5,750 
Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Maidenhead. 
(Tel; 53), 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


NEAR ANDOVER, HANTS 


6 miles Andover. Waterloo 90 minutes. 


VILLAGE RESIDENCE 
of cottage style and character, attractively built of 
brick and flint under tiled roof. 


Local river along north-west boundary, 


giving delightful setting. 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN 


Main services. 
GARAGE 
PLEASANT SECLUDED GARDEN 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Walcote Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 3388). 


Also lodge and additional 3 acres with planning permission. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
Tel. DISS 2291-2 


THE INVESTMENT AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 
in the 
RENOWNED AYLSHAM BELT 
of first-class farm lands. 

LODGE FARM, 400 ACRES 
FARMHOUSE AND 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
3 SETS PREMISES 
RINGERS FARM, 12 ACRES 
Aylsham Wood and other woodlands, rural 
building sites and cottages. 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION, UNLESS 
SOLD PRIVATELY, SATURDAY, 
MARCH 4, 1961 


Preliminary Particulars available from the 
Charterted Auctioneers. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


ADJACENT NATIONAL TRUST 


Maidenhead Station 12 miles (Paddington 35 minutes), 


A PRETTY TUDOR REPLICA high up in a quiet 
residential close. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, well planned kitchen. Central heating, 
integral garage, gardens and orchard. 
The first time in the market owing to the owner's business 
transfer. 
Gippy & GIpDyY, 


Sole Agents: 
Maidenhead. (Tel. & 


Station Approach, 
). 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
BASINGSTOKE 


SOUTH BERKSHIRE 


In a country district 24 miles from Wokingham. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
CHALET BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


facing south and extremely well planned, with 
central heating. 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, LARGE HALL 
CHARMING LOUNGE (22 ft. 9 in. by 12 ft. 9 in.) 
DINING ROOM, WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN 

DETACHED GARAGE. 


EASILY MANAGED GARDEN. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,800 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 22, 1960 


WILSON & CO. 


URGENTLY WANTED 
WILTS, DORSET, SOMERSET OR GLOS 


Client returned from America most anxious to 
find a REALLY GOOD CHARACTER HOUSE 
with central heating. 

Near village to avoid staff problems. 6/8 bedrooms, 
2/3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 5/20 acres. Cottage 


iked. 
AREA BETWEEN SALISBURY AND BATH 
PREFERRED 
GOOD PRICE PAID 


Details to ““Bath,’’ c/o WILSON & CoO., as above. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
SURREY—SUSSEX—HAMPSHIRE 


Client returned from Africa wishes to find perma- 
nent home as soon as possible—MODERN OR 
PERIOD HOUSE 
5/6 bedrooms. 

Country position with good train service. 

3/4 acres or would be interested with 
SMALL FARMERY OR FRUIT FARM ATTACHED. 
SEVENOAKS/WESTERHAM TO SOUTH OF 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS FIRST CHOICE 
GOOD PRICE PAID 


Sole Agents: WILSON & CoO., as above. Details to “‘Ambassador,”’ c/o WILSON & Co., as above. 


R. K. LUCAS & SON W. J. REES RICHARDS & PARTNERS 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Nr. MILFORD HAVEN 


oe era) 
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GROsvenor 


23, MOUNT STREET 1441 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS & TONBRIDGE 
WITH SUPERB VIEWS 


KENT COAST, FACING THE SEA 
AND LITTLE STONE GOLF COURSE 


Se 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE MODERN HOUSE WITH 15 ACRES 


The ideal holiday home with fine sands. 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Mains. Oil-fired heating. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Full central 
heating. Flat over double garage. Lucrative poultry farm 
with first-class modern house and buildings. 


Freehold as a whole, or poultry farm with house 
and 11 acres separately. 
a 


Double garage. Walled gardens. 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 


IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH 


VALUABLE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


ST. BOTOLPHS 


IN EXCELLENT POSITION NEAR 
MILFORD HAVEN WITH ITS NEW 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


At present converted into 5 FLATS and 
1 MAISONNETTE, but inexpensive recon- 
version possible to HOTEL, COUNTRY 
CLUB, BOARDING SCHOOL, etc., 


accommodation would comprise: 


HALL, 4 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS 
SUB-BASEMENT KITCHENS 
20 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS 


MAINS SERVICES 


when 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS EXTENDING TO 


ABOUT 11 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Particulars from R. K. Lucas & Son, 9, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest (Tel. 138); or 
W. J. REES RICHARDS & PARTNERS, 16, Charles Street, Milford Haven (Tel. 906), also at Swansea and Carmarthen. 


H. B. BAVERS TOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


First-class residential locality, under half a mile from the station with frequent electric 
train service to Waterloo. 


FARNHAM, SURREY 
Sought after residential district, a few minutes’ walk from the main line station 
(electric to Waterloo, 1 hour). 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
On high ground with a ‘ ’ : 
pleasant outlook from ’ : - 
a matured garden. 


Built between the wars. 


3 bedrooms, tiled bath- 
room, lounge (16 ft 4 in. 
by 12ft.), dining room 
(13 ft. .3in. by’ 13-ft.), 
modern kitchen. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
large hall, 2 reception 
rooms, etc. 


Main services. 
Part central heating. 


BUILT-IN GARAGE 
2 GREENHOUSES 


ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 
Extra land available. EN 


FREEHOLD £6,500 WITH POSSESSION 


All main services, 
Part central heating. 


BUILT-ON GARAGE 


SMALL 
MATURED GARDEN 


*% 


FREEHOLD £6,500 WITH POSSESSION 


Farnham Office. 


Farnham Office. 


GASCOIGNE PEES 


LEATHERHEAD, 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


WONERSH, Near GUILDFORD 
Just off main street of this favoured village. 
UNIQUE CONTEMPORARY-STYLE RESIDENCE 


built just 6 months ago on splendid 1-ACRE site adjoin- 
ing the common. Features include under-floor heating. 
Hall with cloakroom, magnificent ‘‘open plan’’ lounge 
and dining room, 4 bedrooms and dressing room, well- 
equipped kitchen and bathroom. 
BRICK GARAGE 


PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD 
Apply 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


CHARMING PERIOD COTTAGE 
Village setting between Guildford and Dorking. 


DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


of picturesque elevation, skilfully modernised. 
2 fine reception rooms and study, 4 bedrooms, kitchen 
with Aga, modern fitted bathroom. 


2 GARAGES. PLEASANT GARDEN 
£7,750 FREEHOLD 
Apply 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


DORKING, REIGATE, 


ASHLEY PARK 
OVERLOOKING OPEN PARKLAND 
American couple whose 
DISTINCTIVE DETACHED MODERN 
HOUSE 


has the highest standard of comfort, are leaving for 
Europe. In choicest position, short walk main shops and 
Walton main-line station. 


THIS HANDSOME HOUSE has 3 double bedrooms, 

dressing room, large through lounge, separate dining 

room, cloakroom, splendidly fitted spacious offices, oak 
floors, 


Complete oil-fired forced-aid heating. 
GARAGE AND 12-ACRE LOVELY GARDEN 
£9,250 FREEHOLD 
Apply 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. Tel. 24181. 


GUILDFORD, 


EPSOM, WOKING 


e 


CHARMING DETACHED BUNGALOW 
In quiet situation betwixt Surbiton and Leatherhead. 
TASTEFULLY DECORATED WHITE-WALLED 
BUNGALOW of double-fronted design having 3 bed- 
rooms, attractive lounge overlooking the medium-sized 
garden. Well-equipped kitchen and bathroom, extra- 
large garage. Within easy reach Green Belt, shops and 
buses to main-line station (16 minutes Waterloo), 


£4,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply Charter House, Surbiton. Tel. Elmbridge 4141, 


ARRIVED FROM THE STATES 
for executive appointment in London, 
AMERICAN FAMILY SEEK SUPERIOR MODERN 
RESIDENCE, essentials being 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
and central heating throughout. COOMBE HILL of 
special interest, but will consider out as far as ESHER 
and OXSHOTT. 
FINANCE AVAILABLE UP TO £15,000 
or possibly more if tempted. 
Apply Charter House, Surbiton. Tel. Elmbridge 4141. 
(USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED.) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


OXON—BUCKS BORDER. HENLEY-ON-THAMES 3} MILES 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OVER NATIONAL TRUST LAND 


WITH LOVELY 
WELL-PROPORTIONED ROOMS 


Lounge hall, cloakreom, drawing room, dining 
room, games room, domestic offices. 

7 bedrooms (arranged in suites), dressing room, 

4 bathrooms. 


STATE FLAT (unconverted). 


§ 
i 


4 
| 
| 


Oil-fired central heating. 


ni 


Main water and electricity. 


2 GARAGES. STABLING FOR 3. 


"a 


Lovely gardens and grounds extending in all to 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Further particulars: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. C.M.42363) 


i 
| 
i 
| 


BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD AND DORKING 
A WELL-KNOWN LONDON SOCIETY WISHES TO PURCHASE A FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 


A SMALL STATELY HOME 


In a superb situation having extensive views over Mickleham Downs. 
Entrance hall, . 


FOR COUNTRY HEADQUARTERS cloakroom, 
lounge dining room, 
DISTRICT NOT MORE THAN 70 MILES OR LESS THAN 40 NORTH- sitting room, 
WEST OR WEST OF LONDON IN WEST BEDS, NORTH-WEST kitchen, 
| BUCKS, OXON, WEST BERKS AND EAST WILTSHIRE 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
SIZE FROM 4-6 RECEPTION ROOMS AND 12-20 BEDROOMS ON staff room and bathroom. 
2 FLOORS WITH 15-25 ACRES OF WOODLAND, PADDOCK 


OR LAKE Main water, electricity 
and drainage. 


Partial oil-fired central 
heating. 
2 GARAGES 
LOVELY GARDEN INCLUDING TENNIS LAWN 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. C.M.23286) 


MAYfair 6341 aS; BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


iS ace SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


£15,009/£20,000 DEPENDENT UPON CONDITION. 


Please send particulars to Ref. C.J.C., 
Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


ee 


SURREY OFFICES 


SEVENOAt Ks ¢ 552046 | 
el. 
OTRO oe tel i IBBE TT, MOSELY, CARD & CO eye 
G 2) 3 REIGATE Tel. 5441 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


EYNSFORD, KENT EDENBRIDGE, KENT 
Neat to this lovely village, entirely secluded oath views over the Darenth Valley. London ear 2 . : DATA eS 
18 miles. Medway Towns a short motor drive. Few minutes station and shops. London about 26 miles. 
. EXCEPTIONAL oped sy DELIGHTFUL 
| HOUSE WELL FI TUDOR-STYLE 
THROUGHOUT. 4 bedrooms, eee 
half-tiled bathroom, lounge-hall, 
2 reception, cloakroom, sun room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
good domestic offices. rooms, cloakroom. 
All main services. + * 
Central heating throughout. Central heating. 
Garage for 2. Matured grounds, ABOUT 21/ ACRES 
_ 3% ACRE FREEHOLD £8,750 
Electric trains to London. % aye 
FREEHOLD £8,950 ecommended : 
Owner's Agents: IBBET?, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 


AND CO., Station Road East, 
Oxted. Tel. 2241. 


MOSELY, CARD & CO., 12 
High Street, Sevenoaks. Tel 24 


& o 


PART OF UNSPOILED SUSSEX LANGTON, KENT 
45 miles South of London; 10 miles coast. 24 miles main line station. 
FINE 15th-CENTURY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
an or rein nia HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
ell restored yet r 
4 bedrooms, cloakroom, bathroom, 
old-world features. 2 reception rooms, kitchen/break- 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 re- fast room. Good garage. 
ception rooms. eepung: ie 3 OF AN ACRE 
Outbuildings, Se PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 
AB OS eae yi S Vacant Possession on 
T.T. ATTESTED completion. 
FREEHOLD Inspected and recommended by 
Plans, particulars and photographs Owner's Agents: IBBETT, 
of the Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 67, London Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
High Street, Reigate. Tel. 5441, Tel. 446-7. 


BRIDGER & SONS ‘sci? HOAR & SANDERSON 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY EPSOM FARNHAM GODALMING GUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 


WEST HUMBLE, NEAR DORKING NEW DETACHED HOUSES 


In splendid Saini on yee Soke tee opposite Boxhill, easy reach of station, etc. Being erected on individual garden sites with first-class surroundings and every amenity. 


~ Seer een All within 14 miles Woking station (Waterloo 27 minutes). 
RESIDENCE MAIN SERVICES. BRICK GARAGES. GOOD GARDENS. FINE KITCHENS 

of matured charm set in a ; 

lovely garden. Square hall, HORSELL VILLAGE CENTRE (3 houses). 3 bed., 2 rec., cloakroom, etc. 


cloakroom, 3 reception FROM £4,995 FREEHOLD 


rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms HOOK HEATH. 400 ft. up (1 house only). All electric. Central heating. 4 bed., 


ee basins), bathroom, 2 rec., utility room, cloakroom, etc. FROM £7,850 FREEHOLD 
ground with large frontage. WOODHAM. Overlooking commons (3 houses). 4 bed., 2 rec., cloakroom, 
PRICE £7,800 Central heatung. FROM £7,250 FREEHOLD 
FREE 
Sole Agents: Leatherhead For further particulars of these and other new properties including bungalows and 
Office, 34, High Street. maisonettes in the Woking area, apply HOAR & SANDERSON, F.V.1., 5, Church Path, 
Tel. 4104-5-6-7 Woking. Tel. 3263-4. 
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3, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


BY DIRECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.T., P.C. 


LOCH CHOIRE, SUTHERLAND 


THIS WELL-KNOWN SPORTING ESTATE EXTENDING TO 32,000 ACRES 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 22, 1960 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


ABOUT 16 MILES FROM KINBRACE STATION AND 
40 MILES FROM WICK AIRPORT 


THE FOREST AFFORDS EXCELLENT DEER STALKING, GROUSE SHOOTING 


TROUT FISHING IN NUMEROUS LOCHS 


6 MILES OF SALMON ANGLING FROM BOTH BANKS 


THE LODGE IS SITUATE ON RISING GROUND 


COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER THE LOCH 


AFFORDING: 


16 BEDROOMS, 


7 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 


STAFF AND GHILLIES ACCOMMODATION 


CENTRAL HEATING AND ELECTRICITY 


LARGE GARAGE, STABLING, KENNELS, DEER LARDER 


STALKER’S HOUSE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


’ 


Apply: SOLE AGENTS, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


WLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080). 


WANTED 
A SPECIAL APPLICANT requires in the EAST- 
BOURNE/BEXHILL AREAS A PERIOD RESI- 
DENCE or modern replica containing 6-7 bedrooms, 
2-3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Staff cottage or build- 
ing suitable for conversion. 


Garage for 3-4 cars. 

Gardens and grounds immaterial. 
PRICE RANGE BETWEEN £10,000-£25,000 
Usual commission required in event of sale. 
Details to Mr. R., Lewes Office. 


WANTED 


Within 15 miles of Hailsham, 
PREFERABLY IN THE PEVENSEY AREA 


A 150/300-ACRE FARMING ESTATE 
with good residence, cottages, etc. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 
Details to Mr. F., Lewes Office. 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
(Near EAST GRINSTEAD) 
Tel. FOREST ROW 363 and 364 


Adjacent ASHDOWN FOREST 
33 miles south of London, 3 miles East Grinstead. 
N EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY OF 
GREAT CHARM 


l setting, beautifully proportioned and in 
exceptional order. 6/7 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices. Garage 
3 cars. Hard tennis court. Orchard/paddock. Easily 

maintained grounds. 3 ACRES. Main services. 
FREEHOLD £16,000 
Apply Forest Row Office. 


UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


8 miles Lewes, 11 miles Haywards Heath. 


One of the nicest small properties within the 
precincts of the town. In pleasant surroundings 
with open views to the south. Principal bedroom and 
dressing room, 3 further bedrooms, bathroom, separate 
w.c., boxroom, hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, staff 
room, kitchen, etc. Garage. ABOUT 1 ACR 
AUCTION, JANUARY 18, 1961. 
Apply Uckfield Office (Tel. 532). 


POWELL & PAR'TNER, LTD. 


KENT 


CHARMING DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Lovely south views. 
MODERNISED. IDEAL FOR CONVERSION 
OR FOR ROAD HOUSE 
5/7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, domestic offices. Garages for 3. Plunge pool. 
ABOUT 934 ACRES. £15,000. 


POWELL & PARTNER. Apply Oxted Office. Tel. 2315. 


URGENTLY WANTED 


MR. “H.”, HAVING RECENTLY DISPOSED OF 
PROPERTY, NOW ACTIVELY SEEKING ANOTHER 
5/7 bedrooms, etc. Cottages and outbuildings. 
50/60 ACRES 
PREFERRED 20 MILES RADIUS OXTED, SURREY 
UP TO ABOUT £30,000 
Details to Oxted Office. Tel. 2315/6. 


VERY 
ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSES 


2 miles north of Uckfield, 10 miles from Haywards Heath, 
and within easy reach of London by road. 


SHORTLY TO BE ERECTED AT 


MARESFIELD PARK, SUSSEX 


in the traditional design. 


3-bedroomed style with large lounge, dining room, 
kitchen, cloakroom and bathroom. 


4-bedroomed style with additional bathroom with shower 
unit for principal suite. 
Main services. Electric under-floor heating. 
Polished hardwood floors. Balconies. 


2 ACRE OF GARDENS AND GARAGE TO EACH 
HOUSE. 


Full details and prices from the Sole Agents. 
Apply Lewes Office. 


And at Edenbridge (Tel. 2381) 
Kent, Caterham (Tel. Upper 
Warlingham 2271), Oxted (Tel. 2315) 


A SKILFULLY 
CONVERTED LODGE 


in very secluded woodland position. 5 minutes’ walk 
Whyteleafe South Station, shops, buses, school. 


Accommodation: 
2 double bedrooms, large lounge, modern kitchen, bath- 


room, w.c¢. 
GARAGE. LARGE GARDEN. 
PRICE £4,975 
Apply Caterham Office. 


| ne 


i 
/ 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 22, 1960 


HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


FARNHAM 
In quiet residential locality about 2 miles from town centre and station. 


A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, usual offices, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 

separate w.c. 


Main services. 


Full central heating by 
Janitor boiler. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Fuel stores. 
Attractive gardens 
grounds. All in firs 
order, extending to a 
23 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


Full details from Owner’s Agents: 
Harrods LTp., 32, 34 and 36. Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809: or 56a, High St., Haslemere, Tel. Haslemere 3253-5 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


First-class position on a most sought-after private estate near Bognor and withi 
2 minutes’ walk of the sea. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


Parquet fioors. 
Basins in bedrooms 
Central heating 
Hall, cloakroom, 
(24 ft. by 15 ft.) 


room, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


GARAGE 


Charming but se 
and easily kept garden, 


ABOUT 3; ACRE 


FREEHOLD £9,750 
HaRRoDs LtpD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


HADLEY HIGHSTONE, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Overlooking historic green—edge of farmland countryside. 
13 miles town. Buses pass. Easy reach shops and station. 


A PERIOD HOUSE 


Originally 2 cottages, 
now skilfully converted 
and modernised. 


Cloakroom (h. and c.), 
3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


SPACE AND 

PERMISSION 

FOR GARAGE 
(1 or 2 cars) 


Small rear garden. 
£6,150 FREEHOLD. R.V. £42. EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Extn. 827. 


KENT COAST 


A mile and a half from Samdwich, easy reach of buses, etc. 
MODERNISED 15th-CENTURY 
THATCHED COTTAGE 


WITH ‘HALL, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM 
BREAKFAST [ROOM, 20R 3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM, COMPACT OFFICES 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE, ETC. 
Company’s water, electric light and power. 


FULL OF OAK BEAMS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 
CHARMING GARDEN WITH LAWNS 
FLOWER BEDS, SMALL ORCHARD 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
ONLY £4,650 FREEHOLD 
Further details from the Agents: 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1- 
EKENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


MARLOW AND HENLEY 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


With unspoilt views, almost adjoining golf course and easy reach of the river. 


Hall, cloakroom, 


3 reception rooms 
(lounge 24 ft. long), 


loggia, 
finely appointed kitchen, 
6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
GARAGE 2 CARS 
Very attractive grounds ABOUT 11/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £15,000 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent,-Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 809. 


COCKFOSTERS, MIDDLESEX 


Overlooking farmland and Hadley Wood Golf Course. Buses pass. 
Close shops and station. 


SPACIOUS DETACHED RESIDENCE (1933) 


With oak floors 
and panelling. 
Central heating. 


3 reception rooms, 
sun loggia, 

6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
bathroom, 
dressing room 
(suitable second bathroom), 


GARAGE 
(2— further space) 


Secluded gardens, in all 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 


£18,000 FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 827. 


A MINUTE FROM THE SEA 
Fine position at Middleton-on-Sea on the Sussex coast with outlook over fields at the rear. 


AN OUTSTANDING MODERN LUXURY RESIDENCE 


Beautifully equipped 
throughout and with 
full central heating. 


Hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, excellent kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
sun roof. 


GARAGE 
All main services. 


PLEASANT GARDEN 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


RICKMANSWORTH. On the Metropolitan Railway 
A SUPERB HOUSE IN A LOVELY GARDEN SETTING 


Far-reaching views to the wooded hills and valleys, yet only 
35 minutes from Town, with frequent Train Services. 


Architectural designed 
house on two floors, 
embodying every 
labour-saving device 
and convenience. 
Good square hall and 
cloakroom, 3 excellent 
reception rooms and 
breakfast room, 

5 bedrooms and dressing 
room, basin (h. and c.), 
luxury bathroom, 
labour-saving offices. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
All company’s mains. 
Central heating 
throughout. 


Really beautiful grounds with sweeping lawns, hard tennis court with pavilion. 
Lily and fish pools, rockeries, kitchen garden, etc., in all juss OVER 2 ACRES 
SUBSTANTIAL PRICE REQUIRED FOR FREEHOLD BUT WELL 
WORTH THE MONEY 
Sole Agents: Harrops LtD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806; or 112, High Street, Berkhamsted (Tel. 666). 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
POOLE FOX & BRIGHTON 
RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 


WEST SUSSEX 


Close to Old World Market Town only 5 miles from the coast. 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


3 bedrooms (h. and @.), 
modern bathroom, 
delightful ‘‘L’’-shaped 
lounge, with dining recess, 
drawing room, sun lounge, 
cloakroom, well fitted 
kitchen. 


Main services. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


GREENHOUSE 


Charming garden extending to over A QUARTER OF AN ACRE 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117/118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


NORTH DEVON 


In the Taw Valley, 24 miles main line station. 
9 miles from Barnstaple. 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


With House containing: 

6 bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, maids 

sitting room, kitchen with 

Aga cooker. Electric light- 
ing plant. 


2 GARAGES 


ayes Loose boxes, kennels, 
SUAERE greenhouse, pleasure gar- 
dens, partly walled kitchen 
garden and orchard, two 
44 Acre paddocks. Total 
about 13 ACRES 
Short frontage to River Taw with salmon, peal and trout fishing. Rough shooting 
over 100 acres forestry commission lands. 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 


MARTIN & POLE 


NEW FOREST 


5 miles from South coast. 


THE MAJOR PORTION OF FINE COUNTRY MANSION WITH 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


All principal rooms are spacious 
and face South. The property has 
been modernised in excellent taste 
and madecompletely labour saving 


The accommodation comprises: hall 
with cloakroom and __ storeroom; 
drawing room (32 ft. by 22 ft.), dining 
room (26 ft. by 15 ft.), conservatory, 
well-equipped modern kitchen and 
scullery, 3 double and one single bed- 
rooms, new bathroom and 2 w.c’s, 
attic rooms. 


NEW OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Easily maintained secluded garden. 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by Owner’s Agents: 
Fox & Sons, New Forest Officé, 12-14, High St., Ringwood. Tel. 24 and 1124 


TEST VALLEY 


Standing on high ground on the outskirts of an attractive villaye 9 miles Winchester 
and Andover, accessible to Southampton and Salisbury. 


MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


5 BEDROOMS 
(all with basins) 


BATHROOM 


27 ft. LOUNGE WITH 
OAK STRIP FLOOR 


2 FURTHER 
RECEPTION ROOMS 


KITCHEN 
AND OFFICES 


GARAGE 


Oil-fired 
Central heating. 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 13 ACRE 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 (7 lines). 


Also at READING (Tel. 50266) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


BETWEEN 


READING & BASINGSTOKE 
A DELIGHTFUL DETACHED TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 


With attractive thatched roof, in a rural position 
close to a small village, and ideal for dog lovers. 
Well secluded and adjoining farmlands. 


3/4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 2/3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, SUN LOUNGE and KITCHEN WITH AGA 
COOKER AND AGAMATIC BOILER 


Garage, good outbuildings and gardens, including large 
paddock, extending in all to about 5 ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply Wokingham Office. 


INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (EST. 1846) 


MUST APPEAL TO 
THE GOLFING ENTHUSIAST 


A SMALL AND EASILY MAINTAINED 
DETACHED HOUSE 


overlooking a well-known golf; course in the 

Wokingham/Guildford/Reading triangle. Com- 

manding a secluded position, but within walking 
distance of the shops, buses and station. 


4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS, 

2 GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS, ATTRACTIVE 

LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM AND DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


With slight alteration the accommodation could easily 
be made into 5 bedrooms and 3/4 reception rooms. 


Garage and garden of about 1 ACRE 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
PRICE £7,100 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by MARTIN & POLE, Wokingham, 


BETWEEN 
WOKINGHAM & CAMBERLEY 
A SUPERIOR “WATES DORMY” 
CHALET BUNGALOW 


with exceptionally well-appointed and equipped 

accommodation, including central heating, fibre- 

glass insulation, venetian blinds and refrigerator, 

situated on attractive and recently televised develop- 

ment within walking distance of the station, shops 
and buses. 


Accommodation: 4 BEDROOMS WITH BUILT-IN 

CUPBOARDS, 2 PARTLY TILED BATHROOMS, 

2 SPACIOUS INTER-COMMUNICATING RECEP- 

TION ROOMS ABOUT 30 FT. LONG, AND LABOUR- 
SAVING KITCHEN 


Garage and partly cultivated garden with small spinney. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
PRICE £5,850 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, MARTIN & POoLn, 
Wokingham, 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WELLBELOVE) 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 


BETWEEN HENLEY AND OXFORD 
With a trout stream. 

AN OLD WORLD RESIDENCE of great charm, situated close to a picturesque 

village. Small hall with cloakroom, dining hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, etc., 

6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Garage and 

Stable. Partly-walled garden with a small trout stream. ABOUT 134 ACRES 

FREEHOLD £6,500 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE 


A PRETTY LITTLE PERIOD HOUSE in a small and quiet old world town easy 
distance of Henley, Oxford and Reading. With 2 good living rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Main services. 

TINY GARDEN. ALL NICELY MODERNISED 
FREEHOLD £3,450 
———— ee ee eee eee 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 
SIX ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSES NOW BEING BUILT on con- 
fines of a village in the HENLEY, PANGBOURNE, READING TRIANGLE 
Each house is individual. EXAMPLE OF HOUSE AT £5,250 containing hall 
gentleman’s cloakroom, 2 reception rooms (one 19 ft. long), well appointed 19-ft. long 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Part central heating. 
DETACHED GARAGE AND NICE GARDEN 


W. J. JOLLIFFE, rics, rias. 


CHARTERED SURVEYOR, CHARTERED LAND AGENT AND VALUER 
24-25, MINSTER PRECINCTS, PETERBOROUGH 


FOR SALE VACANT POSSESSION 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
THE PRIORY, CHESTERTON 


Peterborough 5 miles, Oundle 8, Stamford 10, Huntingdon 16, Uppingham 18, 
Oakham 21, London 82. 


THE FREEHOLD of this fine stone-built and centrally-heated COUNTRY 

HOUSE, standing in 4 ACRES of beautifully timbered and secluded 

grounds, within half a mile of the Great North Road, is available for 
purchase with immediate vacant possession. 


VESTIBULE, HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GAMES ROOM, 6 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS 


Ample domestic accommodation, stable block, garage for 2 cars, other domestic 
outbuildings, together with 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
The whole in excellent structural repair and condition. 


The lawns, tennis court, rose gardens flower beds and shrubberie’ i 
: ns, , Tos 8, 8, with the 
walled kitchen garden, and orchard, etc. have been well tended and maintained. 


AN ADJACENT PADDOCK OF 3 ACRES 
can be made available if required. 


Further particulars and plan on application by post. 
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OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 


Atel HAMPTON & SONS Teeararat 


(20 lines) 


OVERSEAS DEPT., 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 lib LL 


JAMAICA 


ONE OF THE FINEST AGRICULTURAL ESTATES ON THE ISLAND 


ABOUT 5,450 ACRES IN ALL 


Producing very substantial income from 
Sugar cane, Bananas, Coconuts, Copra, 
Cattle, etc., 

a and with development possibilities. 


Great house, General manager’s house, 
Field manager’s house, 5 Overseers’ houses, 
ample farm buildings, Copra Factory. 


Main electricity. Telephone. 


Bucellent water supply. Good roads. 


4,350 FEET OF SEA FRONTAGE 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN. MODERATE PRICE 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Dept., 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
or LORD RONALD GRAHAM & CO. LTD., Ocho Rios, Jamaica, W.1. 


MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 


IN A HIGH AND COOL POSITION OVERLOOKING THIS FASHIONABLE RESORT AND WITH WONDERFUL VIEWS 


EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN HOUSE 


SIX ACRES OF LANDSCAPED 


GROUNDS 
4 BEDROOMS EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 


SWIMMING POOL 
AND SIESTA PORCH 
GATEHOUSE WLTH GARAGH 
LARGE LIVING ROOMS 
AND STAFF QUARTERS 
AND VERANDAH 


Ss 


‘PRICE £53,500 


Full details from: HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Dept., 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
or GRAHAM ASSOCIATES LTD., 1 King Street. Montego Bay, Jamaica, 


JAMAICA BAHAMAS 


Quite cool position 800 ft. up on North Shore. Magnificent all-round views of Blue ak Pl 
Mountains and river valleys to Caribbean Sea. In a central position in Nassau, 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE ATTRACTIVE INCOME-PRODUCING INVESTMENT 


+ ¥ Cat In centre of large 4 STOREY 
oe tropical plantation ase \ é 
si served by main roads. BLOCK OF NINE 
Easy motoring distance 
M of Pabonta: APARTMENTS AND 
RESTORED SOT A CLR 
AND MODERNISED COTTAGE 
ects LET FURNISHED 
2 essing I s, 
3 bathrooms, and 
ES producing a gross income of 
Staff quarters, PER £6,300 ANN. 
GARAGES 
COTTAGE with possibility of 
Electricity. : 
a Z Private water supply. increase. 
12 ACRES (Approx.) PRICE ONLY £15,250 PRICE £75,000, OR PART ON MORTGAGE 
Contents of well furnished house by valuation if required. No local death duties or income taa. 
HAMPTON wer D i Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. ; j } ens re 
or LORD EMAL GAAMAI & CO. Che. Ook. Rios, salle W.1. HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Dept., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.WA, 


castes H. G. CHRISTIE 


Sen BSN” REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


Located in Westward Villas near Cable Beach 
and about 4 miles from the City, with beach 
rights. 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


THE 
ONE-STOREY RESIDENCE 
contains 
2 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
LIVING ROOM, DINING ELL 
MODERN KITCHEN, PATIO, ETC. 
TILED THROUGHOUT 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


este - 
“MCNAB HOUSK” 


NHERITANCE TAX—ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO |! 


London 
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the property of The 


CHRISTIE’S 
Fine Art Auctioneers Since 1766 
sold on November 23rd for £36 


iamond necklace, 


King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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DURING 1960, JEWELLERY SALES TOTALLED £935,000 
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CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 
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RGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Announce the Sale by Auction 
of the Contents of 


1o LORD NORTH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


1 | on the Premises 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1961 


il IMPORTANT 18th CENTURY 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, PICTURES, PORCELAIN 


DVO GMiONNOr TB EX ACUTORS OF [oS RANKIN, ESO: DECD. 


Se ae 


A small Sheraton Sideboard 


A Sheraton Writing Table 


A Chippendale Dwarf Chest A William Kent Bureau Bookcase A Hepplewhite Commode 


Illustrated Catalogues price 1/6 each from the Auctioneers 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Telephone : 5 WEST HALKIN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 1778 


BELGRAVIA 7911 
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voyage 
of | 
discovery 


Men's clothes by Gieves 


by. Bazaar 


Wind favourable... position plotted... everything set very fair. Now 
all she has to do is take the wheel and they're off—on a voyage 
of discovery, an earthbound journey into spaciousness! Their 
means of transport? Consul of course. A six-seating revelation of 
good looks, luxury and splendour. A car that gives more room to 
breathe; more comforting thoughts for their comfort; more big-car 


details than they (or you) would ever have dreamed possible—all for 


a more-than-modest fare! So: if you think that running a six-seater 
is an expensive proposition, start your own voyage of discovery. See 
your nearest Ford Dealer and find out for yourself what a truly re- 
markable buy the Consul really is—out-of-this-world! 


CONSUL from £545 plus £228.4.2 p.t. = £773.4.2 AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FOR) SERVICE TOO! 


CONSUL DE LUXE 


MISS ELIZABETH TENNENT 


Miss Elizabeth Tennent, eldest daughter of Mr. 


be married to Mr. Timothy Par 
Esher 


ker, elder son of 
Horsley Parish Church on February 25 


Surrey, at East 


, 


and Mrs. M. B. Tenn 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 


ent, of St. Anton, Eas 
C. Parker, of Robin 


Yevonde 


t Horsley, Surrey, is to 
Wood, Copsem Lane, 


1536 
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PROBLEMS OF FLOOD AND DROUGHT 


P NHEORIES about the causes of drastic 
fluctuations in our rainfall, such as that 
. put forward in an article on page 1538 of 
this issue, will always have a fascination even 
for those who regard the weather as one of the 
mysteries of the universe. But while the 
scientific investigator pursues his enquiry into 
the reason or rhythm underlying the alternation 
of drought and flood, the administrators of our 
public services cannot wait for agreed con- 
clusions. They must be weather-wise in another 
sense, accepting the caprices of the climate and 
applying their energies to ensuring that life and 
labour shall proceed normally whatever condi- 
tions nature may impose. At the end of that 
very dry year, 1959, the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government issued a circular calling 
the attention of all water’ undertakings to the 
steps necessary “‘to ensure adequate supplies in 
1960 should winter rainfall be low.’”’ Ironically, 
the story of 1960 will record that the 
Government, far from having to show what 
action had been taken on the lessons of the 
previous year’s drought, had instead to meet in 
Parliament criticism implying a lack of reason- 
able protection against disastrous floods in 
several parts of the country. In fact, both con- 
tingencies are under continuous consideration 
by the departments responsible, with action 
following policy in different localities and pro- 
posals being formulated for new legislation 
where it is seen to be necessary. Evidence of 
this procedure was forthcoming last month 
when the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Christo- 
pher Soames, in moving the Second reading of 
the Land Drainage Bill, told the Commons that, 
although the measure came before them at a 
time when flooding was bringing weaknesses 
vividly to notice, the Bill was nevertheless ‘‘the 
result of long negotiation, and did not spring 
from any particular incidence of flooding.” 
Even so, it must always seem to those who 
live in regions liable to flooding that more 
concern is generally shown by the Government 
of the day about the provision of a sufficiency 
of water than about the damage inflicted by an 
excess of it. To that the authorities would reply 
that they put first things first, and that adequate 
supplies of water for our expanding industries 
and for the domestic needs of a growing 
population are vital to the nation’s existence. 
The phenomenally dry year, 1959, was a 
searching test of the efficiency with which our 
water supplies are organised. If the enormous 
post-war growth of demand for water is taken 
into account, it is a tribute to the foresight of 
the water undertakings that, at the end of 1959, 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 


was able to report that most of the undertakings 
had been able to meet the demands of an excep- 
tional year of drought. The Ministry’s last 
annual report, however, displays no com- 
placency. It says: ‘‘A properly organised water 
undertaking ought to have the resources 
adequate to meet all demands made upon it 
in such a year as 1959, for the deficiency of rain 
over the whole year was within the range which 


may be expected to occur every few years in — 


this country.” 

With that reminder, not unwelcome at 
present, that dry years are more frequent than 
most people are disposed at this juncture to 
believe, it is reassuring to know that it was due 
to no miracle that in 1959 “‘only two under- 
takings were forced to take the extreme 
measures of temporarily stopping supplies to 
industry or limiting domestic users to stand- 
pipes in the streets.’ Much was accomplished 
by organised arrangements for mutual aid 
between undertakings with adequate supplies 
and those less fortunate. Plans were operated 
for the lending of equipment and staff. Even 
the pumps of the Civil Defence organisation 
were available. If 1961 should repeat the 
experience of 1959, it is good to know from 
the Ministry’s last report that ““Work authorised 
before the summer of 1959, when completed, 
will enable some undertakings who encountered 
difficulties to overcome them’ and that “in 
some other cases proposals have been initiated 
as a result of the experience in 1959.” 


THE BATTLE OF GLEN NEVIS 


MONG the many responsible voices that 
Ht are being raised in protest against the Glen 
Nevis hydro-electric scheme, special attention 
deserves to be given to the objections of the 
National Trust for Scotland, simply because this 
is the first time in its 30 years’ existence that 
the Trust has opposed on grounds of amenity 
a constructional scheme put forward by the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. In 
the eyes of many Scots, and of all who admire 
Highland scenery, the Glen Nevis scheme marks 
a turning point in the struggle between the 
claims of industrial development and the 
importance of preserving natural beauty. Of 
the three features from which the Glen Nevis 
gorge derives its special character—the water- 
course, the woodland and the view to the west 
from the footpath—the Trust has already 
pointed out that the first and third would be 
destroyed and that the second would be likely 
to be damaged. Even on industrial grounds 
there are weighty objections to the project, and 
Aims of Industry, an organisation of leading 
British industrial firms, has lodged a formal 
objection based on the argument that the 
scheme is economically unsound. The wide- 
spread disquiet felt about the Glen Nevis 
project will have served more than a local 
advantage if it leads to a general survey of the 
Highlands and Islands and a listing of areas of 
exceptional beauty in which no further indus- 
trial development, hydro-electric or otherwise, 
will be countenanced. Such a protective list, 
though allowed for under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts, has never been prepared for the 
Highlands as a whole and is long overdue. 


CROWN ESTATES 


HOWING a net revenue of £2,240,000, the 
report of the Crown Estate Commissioners 

for the year ended last March makes good 
reading for taxpayers. Of the main sources of 
income, gross rents from agricultural estates in 
England amounted to £520,000 and urban rents 
to £2,179,000. The Commissioners say that they 
are looking to urban property for the main 
outlet for fresh capital investment. They do not 
propose to increase their investment in agricul- 
tural property at present; they aim to manage 
about the same total, 280,000 acres, by buying 
better land while disposing of land showing 
under-average returns. Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve and his fellow Commissioners are shrewd 
men of business. Is the deduction here that 
values of farm land are quite high enough to-day 
in relation to rentals that can reasonably be 
expected, even though increased rents are being 
obtained by the Crown Estate as well as other 
landowners? Eight farms with vacant posses- 
sion that the Crown Estate last year let by 
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tender averaged 121s. 6d. an acre—a substantial 
rise on the previous rents. Another considera- 
tion must no doubt be that market values of 


agricultural land are enhanced by the rebate of | 


45 per cent. in estate duties applied to farm land © 


owned by individuals. The Crown Estate does 
not have to worry about death duties. 


MUNTJACS IN THE MIDLANDS 


OW that winter is with us we are more 
likely to see, here and there in the 
countryside, the little Asiatic barking deer or 
muntjacs. These creatures, having escaped 


from captivity in Woburn Park, and possibly © | 


from Whipsnade and other zoos, 
established and breed regularly in at least 
15 Midland and Eastern counties of Eng- 
land. The two similar Chinese and Indian 
species are involved; they are 
scientifically because the males have the 
unusual combination of antlers with tusks. It 
is surprising how few people have seen them, for 


there is undoubtedly quite a large wild popu- ‘} 


lation, especially near Woburn. There have, 
however, been some complaints, 
newspaper Correspondence has shown, of their 
activities in gardens. One complainer stated 
that their favourite food included tulips, roses 
and spinach—tiresome, indeed, for the keen 
gardener. Fortunately they do no harm to 
trees, and should be possible to keep out with 
wire, though they can jump several feet. Some 
people have shot invasive muntjacs, but the 
R.S.P.C.A. hope that anyone affected will call 
in the society so that the deer can either be 
expertly destroyed (especially to avoid the use 
of shotguns) or trapped and returned to 
captivity. It is certainly remarkable how an 
animal of this sort can adapt itself so well to 
such a highly man-controlled terrain as the 
Midlands. 
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| COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 


By TAN NIALL 


OW different are the shooting habits and 
H laws of the United States, Canada and 
this country! The game preserve dates 
| back, one might say, to William the Conqueror, 
when a man could have his ear cropped for 
infringing the right of his master to take game. 
| He would be ruthlessly executed for taking a 
deer in the forest, and down through history the 
penalties have been somewhat drastic for 
offences such as wrongfully shooting pheasants 
or partridges to which ownership of the land 
entitled a particular farmer or squire. 

The right of the chase, one might have 
thought, was feudal. It could never develop in 
a democratic society, particularly in a vast 
country like America. Buta step in the direction 
of the older system is now being made in several 
parts of America, and in Canada, too, they are 
thinking about what they call commercial 
hunting—that is, allowing farms to be turned 
into pheasant-breeding stations solely to provide 
shooting-grounds to be used by cash customers. 


* * 
* 


HEASANTS may be a commercial pro- 
position to the game farm where they are 
reared and supplied to the shooting-estates as 
poults, but to the shooting-estate, and I imagine 
even to the luxury shooter, the pheasant isn’t 
a commercial proposition. A brace of birds 
bought down in the town to-day—we have two 
well preserved estates within a stone’s throw— 
can be had for 19s. The Manitoba Tourist 
Association and the director of the game 
' branch of the Manitoban government are both 
considering commercial shooting in the pro- 
| vince and gathering what information they can 
from the United States, where shooting-farms 
are in operation. At these shooting-places, 
however, the gun must buy his birds—after he 
has shot them. I have a suspicion that he won’t 
get a brace for as little as 19s. 


* cd 
* 


HAVE had my invitation to attend the 

pigeon-club supper, a function I attend 
every year. Not everyone who goes to the 
supper is an ardent shooting man.!I must 
confess that I haven’t been to many organised 
pigeon shoots in the past year or two, and I 
have begun to doubt the value of such shoots, 
unless they are arranged on a county basis with 
a great deal of careful planning and the co- 
operation of landlords. However, the supper is 
a different matter. The people who go to it are 
country folk from round about—farmers, game- 
keepers, estate workers and the like—not 
a stratum of society, but a section of it, 
and a representative section of the country 
community. 

I was brought up in this sort of com- 
munity, knowing the landlord and the mole- 
catcher, the poacher and the gamekeeper, the 
country minister and the village drunk. Some- 
times when I hear of people satisfying a life- 
long desire to live in the country I wonder how 
they are going to achieve assimilation in the 
community. It isn’t easy. An outsider is an 
outsider for a painfully long time. Aloofness is 
a fatal barrier to the incomer, and it is not 
difficult to become isolated in one social plane, 

/as many people are, whether they live in town 
or country. 


* * 
* 


F I had to move my roots from the part of 

the world in which I have lived for a con- 
siderable number of years I should be anxious 
about getting the feel of a new place and 
getting to know the sort of people who make 
life worth while. I fancy I might start going to 
market whether I wanted to buy anything or 
not. I should certainly go to a few cattle shows 
and the meet if there was one. I should look 
in at the village hall and the flower show and 
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POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


perhaps go to the ploughing match, if such 
an event happened to be taking place. 

To live in the country is a somewhat sad 
dream that for a lot of townspeople never comes 
true, but there might be some consolation in 
the fact that it isn’t easy to live in a country 
community. There are drawbacks. Not every 
countryman is garrulous or forthcoming, al- 
though most are friendly people if one cultivates 
their acquaintanceship. We left our old village 
a little over a year ago, and we are a little more 
remote from our neighbours than we used to 
be, but we don’t live on the fringe of a village 
any more—which, I have to confess, takes 
a little of the colour out of life. 


AMAAMAAAAMA AMAIA 2121 


THE SHEPHERDS 


ND as they came down from the hills 

No word was spoken, 
For they were simple men, bewildered 
By what had befallen. 
Never befove had they heard or beheld 
Such things as on this night. 
Sometimes, in the song of the lonely winds, 
Or in the swing of the stars over their skies, 
They had sensed a mystery 
Beyond theiy comprehension ; 
Again, lifting a new-born lamb, the wing 
Of something not of this earth 
Had brushed them; 
And now, 
The hosannas of the angels 
Still sounding in thety ears, thew eyes 
Still dazzled by the glory in the skies, 
They moved towards the heart of the mystery, 
Believing that when they arrived, 
In terms that they could understand, 
All would be made clear. 

MARGARET C, GIBBINS. 


‘NHE tower up on the cliff is a minor land- 
mark. I often wondered what its purpose 
was. It was built a very long time ago, and 
the stone that was used came from the lower 
part of the cliff. The work of construction was 
no haphazard affair, for, as the structure was 
circular, every stone had to be cut to suit its 
inner and outer circumferences. The stones 
were all set with mortar, although most of it 
has now crumbled away. Our deeds show the 
tower, and the old maps of the district, I am 
told, include it. It seems now that it is older 
than the rest of the property, although my 
first guess as to its purpose was that it had 
been built as a folly, or a sort of refuge for a 
hen-pecked husband. 

Not being afflicted with this complaint, I 
had no hesitation in closing the entrance to the 
tower with wire and thorn trees, because tres- 
passers came in and lit fires inside and heaved 
some of the stones off the top of the wall. My 
most reasonable theory as to the tower’s 
purpose was that it served as a place from which 
the man who had it built could study the stars, 
or the passing shipping, which sometimes 
dallies a mile or two out to sea. Knowing very 
little about the stars I didn’t think I could use 
the tower even for this purpose, and our use for 
it is to protect a television mast. 

The other day my son came forward with a 
new theory about the tower. He had met a 
historian in the lane, it seems. This man had 
studied such things and, after being allowed 
to scale the cliff and look at it, pronounced the 
tower as an ancient building that served the 
occupants of a castle a mile or two away as a 
look-out post to give warning of coastal pirates 
and raiders who might otherwise take their 
stronghold by surprise. This castle is a ruin 
barely visible on the skyline, but I suppose the 
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tower could have been a watch-tower, which 
makes it much more interesting. It even suggests 
the possibility of getting it listed as an ancient 
monument and preserved as such. 
* * 
* 
E have a visitor almost every morning 
before we are ready to go down for break- 
fast, a very handsome visitor in the form of a 
green woodpecker. The green woodpecker seems 
to find a continual supply of food of some kind 
on the slate roof of our house. 
Looking out of the window on the landing 
I can see exactly what the woodpecker is up 
to. He alights on the slates and scrambles up 
to the nearest joint, where he braces his feet 
and turns his head on one side. This enables him 
to insert the point of his beak under the slate 
immediately above him, and when he has done 
this he shoots his tongue out and feels under the 
slate as far as he can reach. He evidently finds 


a large amount of eggs or larve under the slates, 
for he remains in one spot for a long time. 
When the cavity is clean he moves to another, 

This is not an isolated occurrence. He 
comes day after day so long as it isn’t raining or 
blowing too hard. I wonder if the deposit of 
soot on the roof or the slime of moss or mildew 
affects his enjoyment of the delicacy he traps 
with his tongue. If it does, the larve are 
surely very much to his liking, and he will con- 


tinue to feed even when he sees me peering out. 


at him. I rarely see him depart. I hope he is 
dealing with harmful things that might be 
attacking the timber of the house. 


* * 
* 


OME weeks ago I went to the doctor about 
a small wart on one of my shoulders. It 
was hardly worth bothering him about and he 
doctored it without much trouble, but we 
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inevitably came to discuss the charming of warts : fe 
My doctor says that 4, 
all the cures in use are psychological, even those |); 


and old country remedies. 


involving medicine, fasting saliva and so on, jp: 


and one way of curing warts has been put to the | 
test by subjecting 12 sufferers to stripping and jy 


laying them under an X-ray machine. In six 
of the 12 cases the machine would be switched 


on and in six the machine would not be switched }iij; 


on, but all of the patients would be led to believe 
they were having treatment by X-ray. Half 


of each group would be rid of their warts asa | 


result. 

I rather wished we hadn’t exchanged our 
information on the subject. I didn’t know 
whether the doctor was trying to convince me 
that the old cures are something to be laughed 
at or not. If he has succeeded in curing the 
blemish on my shoulder, I still won’t know what 
to think. ; 


DO VOLCANOES CAUSE RAIN? 


and rather wet at times, but towards the 

end of April it turned warm and dry, the 
thermometer reaching 68 degs. F. at many 
places in England and Wales on April 20. This 
tendency continued into May, which was more 
like an ordinary June. The temperatures were 
everywhere above the average, attaining 78 degs. 
F. in England (Wakefield, Yorkshire, on May 26) 
and 77 degs. F. in Scotland (Lairg and Achany, 
in Sutherland, on the same date), where this 
was the warmest May since 1936. The North 
Trish maximum temperature of 71 degs. F. was 
recorded in Co. Fermanagh; on May 18. 


"Tia early spring of 1960 was uncertain 


s ee 


By V. A. FIRSOFF 


The scene appeared to be set for a fine 
summer. But there was to be no blazing June. 
Something happened, with dramatic sudden- 
ness. The temperatures remained above the 
average throughout the British Isles, but the 
weather became unsettled, bringing torrential 
downpours with unusually large raindrops. The 
precipitation was not unduly heavy at first 
when spread over a month or over large areas, but 
it increased further in July and August, ruining 
the holiday season and culminating in disas- 
trous flooding in the south in September, 
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October and November. In fact, it is 
officially stated: that the general rainfall for 
the period from July to October, 1960, was the 
heaviest ever for these four months since 
regular records began to be kept in 1727. 

This tendency was still with us in late 
November, although it appeared to have 
passed its peak. It looks as though the 
winter may be cold and wet, possibly snowy, 
especially in the North, where some snow fell 
early in October in the Scottish Highlands. 

The situation is somewhat complicated by 
an astronomically unseasonable sunspot activity 
(sunspot numbers ought to be falling rapidly) ; 
but it struck me at once that there was a con- 
nection between this unexpected onslaught of 
the rain and the events in southern Chile, which 
was convulsed by catastrophic earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions in the second half of May, 
with old volcanoes coming to life after hundreds 
of years of quiescence and new vents opening 
in the Andes, rivers changing their courses, 
offshore islands disappearing and a great toll 
of death and destruction. 

No scientific assessment of these happen- 
ings has been published yet. The southern 
Andes were visited by a somewhat similar up- 
heavalin 1921, but on nothing like the samescale. 

There exists a geological theory, which has 
lately been in the news, that the poles of the 
earth are shifting, owing to the centrifugal pull 
of the eccentrically located Antarctic ice-cap. 
If it is correct, the South Pole would be drifting 
up along the 96th meridian and Chile would be 
the nearest land area to the line of greatest 
crustal stress. On the other side of the globe 
the line passes through Assam, in India, where 
very powerful earthquakes occurred in 1897 and 
1950, followed by a great concussion farther 
north along this line, in Mongolia, where land 
levels changed and mountains cracked and 
crumbled in 1957. 

The tempo of this movement appears to be 
intensifying and, although such transformations 
are generally slow, some recent researches based 
on radio-carbon dating indicate that they may 
include uncomfortably rapid stages. The poles 
are expected eventually to come to rest in 
eastern Siberia and the Sou n-East Pacific 
respectively, which would not entail any great 
change in the latitude of the british Isles, as 
these lie close to the hub of the wheeling move- 
ment, but Scotland would be two or three 
degrees farther south than she ‘s now. 

_ _Yet, while these prospects. are compara- 
tively remote, intense volcanic activity on the 
scale recently witnessed in Chile may consider- 
ably affect the weather and even the climate of 
the whole world. 

In fact, it has been estimated that the dust 
projected into the upper atmosphere by the 
single eruption of Mount Katmai, in Alaska, in 
1912 reduced the direct sunlight reaching the 
ground by about 20 per cent., and, according to 
the distinguished British climatologist, C. E. P. 


Brooks, such a reduction, if maintained over a 
number of years, could lower the mean tempera- 
ture of the earth by 10 degs. F. and induce an 
ice age. There is some evidence from Alaska 
and Siberia that at one point of the Pleistocene 


1—ONE OF THE NEW VOLCANOES THAT ERUPTED IN CHILE DURING THE 

LATTER HALF OF MAY. The author considers that the unprecedented amount of rain that 

fell over much of the world this autumn was largely due to the presence of volcanic dust in the 
atmosphere, which provided nuclei for the moisture to condense around 
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| | 
‘|e Age, which ended (if it has 
id d) about 10,000 years 
0 in, Europe, although it 
ypears to have continued for 
1other 5,000 years in North 
merica, there was a rapid 
id permanent drop of tem- 
srature in the Arctic. This 
imate catastrophe killed the 
/ammoths in their thousands, 
ime of their bodies having 
ten preserved intact in the 
jozen ground to the present 
juy, and is marked in Alaska 
y thick deposits of volcanic 


| ‘The fine dust from Kra- 
jitoa (1883) took three years 


|) settle, and the investiga- 
jons made by the American 
limatologist, H. Wexler,show 
jiat this dust was attended 
‘y a sensible depletion of the 
jxat of sun-rays. More re- 
)mtly the Japanese meteoro- 
_|gists blamed the abnormal 
id and rain in Japan in the 
‘cond half of 1953 and in 
54 on the eruption, on 
jaly 9, 1953, of the Alaskan 
plcano, Mount Spur. Japan 
‘a classical ground for the 
dy of the effects of volcanic 
tivity on the weather, and 
such of the work on this 
ibject is Japanese. 
; These ideas have not 
assed unchallenged. Thus, 
jorking in Australia, Dr. J. 
‘entilli constructed world 
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jeather charts for 1884, 
13 and 1922, the 
2ars immediately fol- 


wing the great eruptions 

ientioned earlier in this article, and in these 
iarts he showed the regions where the mean 
anual temperature was below, above and 
ear the average. 

| No global drop in the mean temperature 
nerges from the charts of Dr. Gentilli. Yet the 
‘icompleteness of the records and the reference 
) the average, which does not take into account 
ae tendency prevalent at this particular time 
lifficult to estimate independently, in any case), 
»b his arguments of much of their weight. In 
‘ict, he himself admits that “it must in fairness 
'e pointed out that 1913 was a cooler year than 
912 and 1914” (Geological Magazine, vol. 85, 
Jo. 3, 1948). 

| When the measurements of direct solar 
idiation were made simultaneously with the 
‘ptical phenomena (such as brightly coloured 
insets and sunrises) due to the dust from the 
frakatoa explosion, there was a striking drop 
radiation. It must, though, be borne in mind 
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that, while volcanic dust depletes the direct 
sunshine, it also scatters some of it, which 
partly cancels the effect, so that a depletion of 
20 per cent. in direct radiation corresponds to 
an overall decrease of only 10 per cent., which 
alone can affect the temperature. Moreover, 
the air and ground temperatures depend in 
various ways on cloudiness, wind and precipita- 
tion, so that the relationship is far from straight- 
forward. 

Apart from bodily obstructing the light of 
the sun, volcanic dust in the upper atmosphere 
has other meteorological effects. It has been 
pointed out by Professor Humphreys that, if a 
turbid material is uniformly distributed in the 
earth’s atmosphere, this will cause a steepening 
of the temperature gradient between the 
Equator and the poles, with a consequent 
increase in atmospheric circulation, and so result 
in stronger winds and more energetic formation 
of cyclones. This must greatly affect the 
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2.—A FARM NEAR BURTON-UPON-TRENT, STAFFORDSHIRE, DURING THE RECENT FLOODS 


weather in such regions as Western Europe and 
the British Isles in particular. 

The point, however, of especial importance 
for the present case is that fine volcanic dust 
provides condensation nuclei for atmospheric 
moisture, which leads to increased cloudiness 
and precipitation. V. J. Schaefer, in the U.S.A. 
has found that volcanic ash from the Crater 
Lake, Oregon, yields effective condensation 
nuclei for ice crystals at temperatures between 
—17 degs. C. and —28 degs. C., and the ash 
from Paracutin, in Mexico, at temperatures 
between —23 degs. C. and —30 degs. C. These 
are the temperatures at the cloud summits where 
rain originates as snow. 

The Japanese investigators, K. Isono, M. 
Komabayasi and A. Ono, have obtained 
similar results for the fine loess dust from China 
and Japanese volcanic materials. They record 
marked increases in the concentration of ice 
crystals in the upper atmosphere after the 
Japanese volcanic eruptions in 1957 and 1958. 

Now, without going into much technical 


detail, how does it all fit in with the present. 


situation ? 

The U.S. Weather Bureau publishes Monthly 
Climatic Data for the World; the latest issue 
available at the time of writing is for August. 
The German official monthly publication, Die 
Grosswetterlagen Mitteleuropas (General Weather 
Situations in Central Europe), is to hand up to 
and inclusive of October, 1960. It is mainly 
concerned with Central Europe, but it does 
contain a map covering the whole of Europe, 
part of the Middle East, North Africa and most 
of North America and gives a “monthly 
summary of precipitation in percentages of the 
normal value for 1901-1930.” The latest British 
records have been made available for this study 
by the courtesy of the Meteorological Office. 

With these props the general development 
of the situation can be followed with fair 
precision. 

The June figures for the United Kingdom 
show no significant increase in overall rainfall 
as distinct from heavy outbreaks of local rain. 
The temperatures remained consistently above 
average. In Norway, however, if not in Sweden 
the precipitation was high above the average, 
as it also was in parts of North America and 
especially in North Africa and the Iberian 
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Peninsula. In fact, parts of 
the Atlas Mountains had four 
times the usual amount of 
rain. 

In Chile itself, taken as 
a whole, precipitation was 
low. Since, however, this is 
a narrow strip of land, extend- 
ing from the Antarctic to the 
Tropics, such data are not 
meteorologically instructive. 
At the time of the volcanic 
eruptions heavy rains hamp- 
ered rescue work in the south 
of the country. The humidity 
of the air was above normal 
for June and the temper- 
atures in the south were con- 
sistently below the monthly 
average. There was also 
excessive rainfall in Argen- 
tina and New Zealand and 
over most of the Pacific. 

In July British tempera- 
tures dropped to about 
2 degs. F. below the norm 
and there was a sharp rainfall 
increase, which was especially 
heavy in England and Wales 
(up to 54 per cent. above 
average). In Scotland the 
excess was slight and the 
extreme north of the country 
was actually somewhat drier 
than usual. In most West and 
Central European countries 
the temperatures were 
consistently low and _ the 
rainfall was very high 
all along the Atlantic 
seaboard, in France, Switzerland, parts of 
Germany, around the Baltic, in Poland and in 
Czechoslovakia; also on the east coast of the 
U.S.A. and in the Atlantic. This represents the 
movements of cyclone systems. 

In August the temperature in Britain 
remained fairly low and the country was 
blanketed with heavy rain, 69 per cent. above 
average in south-east England. In the west of 
Scotland and Ireland, however, precipitation 
was somewhat below the average. Rainfall 
continued to be heavy in France and especially 
Switzerland. The whole of Germany was 
affected. It was still very wet in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, in the Baltic region and throughout 
Scandinavia, where, however, the temperatures 
rose above the seasonal average, owing to the 
prevalence of south-westerly winds. The 
weather was drier in the U.S.A. and over the 
Atlantic, but there were heavy rains in the arid 
parts of South-East Russia. The disturbance 
shows a general eastward displacement. 

In Britain September brought a slight 
relative rise in seasonal temperature, coupled 
with intensified precipitation in England and 
Wales (up to 193 per cent. of the average in 
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4.—THE LAIRIG GHRU, IN THE CAIRNGORMS, UNDER SNOW. There is a geological theory that the 
earth’s poles are shifting, which would mean that Scotland would eventually be two or three degrees farther) 
south than it is at present 


east England); but drier weather prevailed in 
Scotland and the West of Ireland. It was very 
wet in France and Southern Europe, but no 
longer in Scandinavia and only moderately so 
in Germany. 

The rainy spell reached its maximum in 
October. The whole of Europe was involved, 
the precipitation being relatively the heaviest 
in Spain, where it did not “stay mainly in the 
plain” either and exceeded four times the 
average value in the north-central part of the 
country. The region of heavy rain covered most 
of European Russia and extended into Asia. 
Simultaneously, however, the conditions over 
the Atlantic improved and the rainfall in the 
north and west of Scandinavia, Scotland and 
Ireland was below the norm. , 

The British figures deserve quoting in 
detail: east Scotland, 
average; north-east England, 268 per cent.; 
east England, 234 per cent.; Midlands, 203 per 
cent.; south-east England, 230 per cent. ; south- 
west England and South Wales, 213 per cent. 
But north Scotland had only 58 per cent. of 
the average amount of rain, and west Scotland, 
56 per cent. North-west England, North Wales 


198 per cent. of the’ 
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and Ireland were also well below the average.|) 
As the mean seasonal temperatures dropped with), 
declining insolation, the warmth brought by the | 
Atlantic cyclones became proportionately more’ i 
important and the temperatures rose above the}, 
norm for the month. 

Without the full figures for November, this | 
analysis cannot be pursued any further; but) 
there has definitely been a further decline in} 
rainfall in Great Britain, consistent with the 
general eastward movement of the disturbance. 
One may, therefore, expect the drier conditions 
to spread to England and Wales. This, however,|, 
implies a southward deflection of the cyclone} 
paths and so a severe winter. i 

Prognostics apart, this review bears out the 
increase in atmospheric circulation, with the 
greater potency of cyclones and high precipita- 
tion to be expected if volcanic dust were spready 
ing gradually from the south-west through the’ 
upper atmosphere. Moreover, the progression of) 
the monthly areas of excessive rainfall agrees) 
very well with the expected movement of the) 
volcanic dust projected into the upper air in, 
southern Chile. | 

A point on a uniformly rotating sphere will)} 
move the faster the nearer the Equator it lies, | 
and at either pole it will not move at all. 
The linear speed of rotation at the earth’s) 
Equator is appreciable and amounts to) 
1,520 ft. per second. Now, as the dust} 
spread northwards to the Equator it lagged | 


i 
! 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 


behind the movement of the earth’s surface 

below, which proceeds from west to east, so that | 
the dust would be carried westward over the} 
Pacific. We have seen that the rainfall in June } 
was high above the average over most of the} 
Pacific. 

At the next stage, however, the dust reached 
the Equator and was moving with a speed 
corresponding to it. Thus, in spreading still 
farther north, it would be increasingly deflected 
to the east and move in first over the U.S.A., 
then over the Atlantic into Western Europe and 
progressively farther in over the Eurasian land - 
mass. The rain followed the same course. 

It must be appreciated that this is a grossly © 
oversimplified picture. There are currents in 
the upper air that would have picked up the 
dust and carried it along different paths. Yet 
within each of these currents the same principle 
will apply, so that the general proposition would 
remain true. 

Illustrations: 2, Aerofilms; 3 and 5, the 
author. 
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aut ISH SHEPHERDS’ DOGS—I 
|) THE RUGGED CHARM OF THE SHEEPDOG 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


NE of the first services the dog ever gave 
to man was the herding and guarding of 
his flocks. Shepherds’ dogs are men- 

jioned in the Bible: Varro, Columella and 
Xenophon all wrote of them and gave practical 
| |idvice on their rearing, upbringing and training. 
_ [The Welsh king Howel Dda laid it down in his 
aws that “a herd dog that goes before the herd 
n the morning and follows them home at night 
s worth the best ox.’’ Unfortunately, none of 
|ynese writers set out any detailed facts on the 
physique or appearance of their herd dogs. 
Until comparatively recent times humble 
jpastoral dogs were unlikely to appear in 
} paintings and it was only the lap dogs and 
aunting dogs of the rich or the famous who have 
left us their likenesses on canvas. It would 
probably not be far from the truth, however, 
| to say that the Maremma sheepdog of to-day 
} nas the closest resemblance to those that rounded 
jap and stood guard over the herds and were fam- 
ar sights to Varro, Columella and Xenophon. 
! Through the years geographical conditions 
aave undoubtedly had a considerable effect on 
the type of dogs required for various sorts of 
work—the wild mountainous countries demand- 
ing strong dogs capable of defending the flocks 
from attacks of wolves and wild beasts in 
, addition to their duties as herders. In such 
, countries profuse and weather-resisting coats 
were needed to give the dogs protection when 
they stood guard over their flocks at night. 
| In Britain the comparatively early elimina- 
‘ tion of wolves and the reduced necessity for 
_ aggressive characteristics has naturally had a 
_ considerable effect on the development of our 
4 British pastoral dogs, who, at the present time, 
' fall into two groups or types which, for the lack 
of better titles, we will call the sheepdogs and 
‘the collies. 
There are only two accepted breeds in the 
Sheepdog group. These are the somewhat 
mistakenly named bearded collie and the old 
English sheepdog. With their profuse and 
lbarsh coats and round skulls these dogs are 
more representative of the dogs who not only 
herded and guarded their flocks and herds, but 
also accompanied the drovers who, travelling 
jon foot, were responsible for moving beasts from 
farms to distant markets at a period when rail- 
‘way transport was unknown. This is the type 
‘of dog shown in Reinagle’s well-known painting, 
an engraving of which appears in The Sports- 
‘man’s Cabinet. It was a large, shaggy, parti- 
coloured creature, with heavy ears, broad skull, 
hairy muzzle and a feathered three-quarter 
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2.—AN OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG. Its 
bobbed tail is said to be a relic of the days 
when a “curtailed” dog was not taxed 
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1.—A BEARDED COLLIE. 


“A keen, intelligent dog, 
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still physically and mentally capable 


of doing a good day’s work with the minimum of training” 


length tail. There is no reason to disbelieve 
Reinagle’s depiction, which was made about 1803. 

No particular area of the British Isles has 
an exclusive claim to sheepdogs, for it was 
natural that they should be anywhere that 
sheep thrived. But changing conditions in a 
rapidly changing world led to a decline in the 
popularity of this type of working sheepdog. 
However, a few typical specimens were found 
in Scotland, of which Jeannie of Bothkennar 
was among the most famous. The rugged charm 
of the breed has now attracted a lot of 
admirers and has been accepted as a breed by 
the Kennel Club with the somewhat misleading 
name of bearded collie (Fig. 1). The accepted 
height of a bearded collie is between 20 and 24 
inches at the shoulder and the coat may be of 
slaty grey colour, sandy brown or reddish 
fawn, usually with white markings on head and 
legs. 

: ithertail- is lefteateats, full leneth.. the 
shaggy beard which grows from each side of the 
nose is an important point. There is no doubt 
that these are keen, intelligent dogs, and even 
though they appear in the show-ring are still 
physically and mentally capable of doing a good 
day’s work with the minimum of training. 

The old Welsh grey is a sheepdog of very 
similar appearance, and, as his name implies, he 
is a native of the Principality. At one time this 
type used to make frequent and very successful 
appearances at the sheepdog trials, but it is 
more than doubtful whether he has ever 
appeared on the show-bench, or whether there 
are any absolutely pure-bred specimens left at 
the present time. 

To a visitor to the dog shows, the breed of 
sheepdog most familiar is the old English 
sheepdog (Fig. 2), so often referred to as the 
bobtail. Although it is obviously a descendant of 
the old true sheepdog, a transformation has 
been brought about by breeders of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries placing the 
emphasis more on physical characteristics than 
on working ability. It was undoubtedly the 
sheepdog intelligence and charm of character 
that first attracted the attention of people who 
had no interest in sheep, for there is no more 
loveable or loving dog than a true bobtail who, 
for all his apparent clumsiness and large size, is 
filled with affection and anxiety for all creatures 
smaller or younger than himself. 


Old English sheepdogs are sometimes born 
tail-less, but those who are not are docked close 
to the body at an early age. The custom is said 
to be a relic of the days when a “‘curtailed’”’ dog 
paid no tax, but the result is that a pleased bob- 
tail, having nothing else to wag, brings the whole 
of the rear half of his body into energetic action. 
There are several points in which these dogs are 
very unusual. It is considered desirable that 
the height of a bobtail should be greater at the 
loin than at the shoulder, and his gait is peculiar, 
as, when walking or trotting, he paces. 

At one time an old English sheepdog with 
odd eyes, one brown and one wall or blue, was 
regarded withsome favour because it was thought 
that the dark one had the best near sight while 
the blue was better for distance. A bitch with 
this peculiarity was the famous Ch. Fair- 
weather, born in 1898. Now the eyes may be 
dark or wall, but they must match. 

In general appearance, a bobtail is a 
strong, compact dog, profusely covered with a 
shaggy top coat of good hard texture and a thick 
waterproof undercoat. Undoubtedly the dog’s 
chief beauty, this coat may be of any shade of 
grey, grizzle, blue or blue-merle, with or without 
white markings. The skull is capacious and 
squarely formed, well arched over the eyes, and 
giving plenty of room for brains. The grace- 
fully arched neck, short, compact body, deep 
brisket, stout loins and straight, strong forelegs 
give the dog an appearance of power and 
strength, and he is extremely active. 

Some claim that the old English sheepdog 
has his roots in the western counties of England, 
but it seems more likely that no one sheep 
rearing district can claim to be his birthplace. 

In the early years of the present century 
the bobtail was among the most popular of 
breeds both here and in the United States and 
was regarded by his owners as being a reliable 
and intelligent guardian and watchdog whose 
peculiar and typical bark it was unwise to dis- 
regard. To-day, other breeds have risen in 
favour and the dog owner is now apt to recoil 
from the task of keeping that profuse coat in 
good order, although no dog is more beautiful 
than a well-kept sheepdog. It is, however, a 
pity that so many of these dogs of both breeds 
have been allowed to forget the work for which 
they have been bred through the centuries. 

(To be concluded) 
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Written and Illustrated by 
G. BERNARD WOOD 


VERY county has its mansions and halls 
E that are supposed to be haunted, but it is 
often difficult to acquire any details from 
the owner’s angle. In the North of England, 
however, I have been privileged to visit many 
such places and to hear some ghostly experience 
or tradition related quite unemotionally by 
some member of the household. Without pledg- 
ing myself to whole-hearted belief in ghosts, 
I cherish the stories that have come to me in 
this way, for they often give the dwelling con- 
cerned a new significance. They make one 
almost palpably aware of past times. 

My first visit to Low Hall, in mid-Airedale, 
West Yorkshire (Fig. 1), was during the war 
when the house was requisitioned. While show- 
ing me round, the butler spoke of a little fellow 
wearing breeches who was rarely seen but who 
went mischievously from room to room lighting 
fires in the different grates. The butler had often 
been dismayed on seeing these unaccountable 
fires, which none of the staff had set alight, but 
I was assured that otherwise the visitor was 
quite harmless. 

Another reputed ghost here is that of Lady 
Julia Barwick. Originally the Barwicks were 
retainers and officers of the ancient Kings of 
Northumbria at Berwick-on-Tweed. Even- 
tually one of them married into the Marshall 
family, who owned Low Hall, and until about 
1937 either Marshalls or Barwicks were in almost 
continuous possession. Just why Lady Julia 
should prolong her attachment to this beautiful 
Tudor house I could not discover, but her ghost 
is said to have been witnessed on several 
occasions, 

Some owners said that she manifested her- 
self by emerging from a bedroom priest’s-hole. 
More usually, I am told, her silk-gowned figure 
haunted the adjoining bedroom. So disturbing 
did one owner find her visitations that she had 
the middle panel of a five-light mullioned win- 
dow replaced by a stone slab. It was through 
that panel that Lady Julia would enter and 
leave the bedroom. When the present owners 
settled here they were assured that she would 
never trouble them—not solely on account of 
the obstructive slab, which still remains, but 
because they are not of the Barwick family. 

One would have supposed that any self- 
respecting ghost would find a slab of stone no 
more of an obstacle than the original glass panel, 
yet some bygone tenants of the Wakeman’s 
House, at Ripon, in the West Riding, also 


attempted to thwart their resident spectre by 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM AT THORNTON 
RIDING. The house is said to be haunted by the ghosts of two women 
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ils —_LOW HALL, AIREDALE, IN ‘THE i 
WEST RIDING. The middle panel of thell 
left-hand bedroom window has been blocked}, 
with a stone slab to prevent the entry of the} 
ghost of a former mistress of the house 


corporeal methods. This quaint, partly 13th-) 
century house in the market-place was once the4) 
home of Hugh Ripley, the town’s last Wakeman ; 
and first Mayor (1604). His spirit is said to} 
linger here, and when—after a long period of | | 
again blown ceremoniously outside the house in | 
1923, several of the assembled onlookers claimed }) 
to see his smiling face at the attic window; 
(Fig. 2). Some conversation I once had with a} 
Ripon man whose mother when a girl, lived at |) 
the Wakeman’s House showed that its super- ) 
natural associations are not only the result of 
hearsay. The lady clearly recalled the ghostly | 
footsteps that bothered the family by night and | \ 
her father’s attempts at deliverance. He would |} 
place chairs in the known path of the suspected | 
ghost—between a cupboard and a recess below |} 
the peculiar staircase—but by morning they had } 
always been thrust aside. 

Several places are said to have identifiable | 
ghosts. Lady Smith-Dodsworth, of Thornton — 
Watlass Hall, in the North Riding (Fig. 3), once’ 
told me that Henrietta Dodsworth, an 18th- | 
century ancestor who lived here, occasionally | 
walked again in the east wing—the oldest part of 
the house—which contains her small panelled — 
bedroom. Her portrait hangs in one of the 
rooms. A laundry-maid who said she encoun- 
tered this ghost covered her confusion by treat- 
ing it as one of the family, addressing it simply | 
as ‘“Madam.’”’ Another Thornton Watlass ghost | 
is said to be that of an early-Victorian woman 
with ringlets, dressed in grey silk. When she | 
appeared in the first-floor corridor some 20 
years ago she was acclaimed, on the strength of 
another portrait, as one who spent her vivacious 
youth within these ancient walls, her bedroom — 
having been the end one in the Georgian wing. — 
Lady Smith-Dodsworth assures me that she has 
heard “‘voices talking in closed rooms’’—as 
though some of the old dramas once enacted in 
the hall were still unresolved. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that certain country houses seem peculiarly suit- 
able for ghost stories. One such place is Watton 
Priory, near Driffield, in the East Riding (Fig. 4). 
Books on local folklore describe Watton’s tradi- 
tional ghosts rather objectively, but a day I once 
spent with Mr. R. Pexton and his son, then 
tenants of this monastic residence, put the 
matter in a different light. One of these spectres, 
a tall monk, was very much in evidence, it 
seems, on the terrifying night of March 18, 1941, 
when incendiary bombs were dropping all around 
the Priory. Mr. Pexton’s son told me that as he 
was rushing about, trying to extinguish the fires, 
he distinctly saw the Watton monk—familiar to 
him by previous encounters—running through 
some back premises and looking very distressed; 


2.—THE HORNBLOWER OF RIPON, IN 

THE WEST RIDING, SOUNDING HIS 

NIGHTLY BLAST OUTSIDE THE 

WAKEMAN’S HOUSE. When the custom was ° 

resumed in 1923 after a long lapse, the ghost 

of Hugh Ripley, the town’s last Wakeman, is 
said to have appeared at a window 


WATLASS HALL, IN THE NORTH 


[= 


American airman willingly slept in the haunted 
room. He took his midnight visitor to be 


| Mr. Pexton junior dressed up for a practi- 
| cal joke, and threw a pillow at him. As the 


pillow, he said, passed right through the appari- 
tion, the American cut short his visit, leaving 


}| very early next day. 


Now that Temple Newsam House, near 
Leeds, is open to the public daily, the general 
atmosphere at busy periods is hardly conducive 
to the reflective mood. One needs surrounding 
quietness to savour the stories of different ghosts 
that are said to haunt this great mansion. The 
room in which Lord Darnley was born has been 
so changed that one would naturally suppose it 
to be deserted in these days by the phantom 
priest who once muttered his orisons here. But 
what of Lady Jane Dudley’s apparition, and 
that of Katherine Ingram—the Blue Lady? 

Lady Jane, a ward of the Countess of Len- 
nox who then lived at Temple Newsam, was in 
love with Henry Darnley and hanged herself 
when the Countess contrived his betrothal to 
Mary Queen of Scots. Later she was reputed to 
have been seen, several times, flitting through 
the Tudor wing in a white robe and lace cap. 


Katherine Ingram is the lady whose fine por- 


trait by an artist of the Van Dyck school now 
hangs in the north-west room (Fig. 5). She was 
the daughter of Sir Arthur Ingram the younger. 
One day while travelling in her coach she was 
attacked by robbers, who stole every article of 
value. So great was her consequent fear of being 
robbed again that to the end of her life she would 
hide her valuables in different parts of the man- 
sion. After her death many people said that they 
saw her ghost, wearing the blue dress and scarf 
of the portrait. In 1926 a psychic-minded 
visitor reported having seen her standing in a 
doorway and declared that a scar near her right 
eye—not shown in the portrait but remarked 
upon by allwho have mether—wasclearly visible. 

I recently asked the director of Temple 
Newsam House whether any of these ghosts had 
materialised lately. He kindly made enquiries 
for me and then reported that—apart from a few 
persons who worked here when the house was 
still privately owned and who claimed to have 
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| which suggests that even ghosts can be upset by 
| terrestrial events. Normally, the monk is con- 
| tent to occupy the first-floor room at the east 
| end of the Tudor wing. Later in the war an 


seen one or other of the 
apparitions, as did the 
owners themselves— 
the only known experi- 
ence of this nature was 
about five years ago 
when a woman member 
of the staff was startled 
by what seemed a phan- 
tom-like creature. The 
woman seems to have 
been too alarmed to 
notice such details as 
apparel, but I cannot 
help wondering if the 
apparition could have 
been Katherine Ingram 
again hurrying along to 
one of her treasure 
hoards. 

When I visited 
Newburgh Priory, near 
Coxwold, in the North 
Riding, Captain V. M. 
Wombwell made no 


secret of the family 
ghosts. One is that of 
a man clad in silk 


breeches and powdered 
wig—obviously a charac- 
ter out. of the 18th 
century. The Captain 
once saw him leaving 
the so-called unfinished 
room. “I have seen some 
evil things in my life,” 
he said, “but nothing so 
vile as the look on that 
fellow’s face.” The un- 
finished room is, by 
tradition, an apartment 
that the Augustinian 
canons who first lived here were making in the 
upper storey. The Dissolution prevented com- 
pletion of their plans, so the Prior placed a curse 
on all who might presume to finish the room in 
future centuries, the penalty for flouting his will 
being an untimely death in the family. 

Can there be some connection between this 
curse and the man of the evil countenance? 
Who can say? I heard that the appearance 
of one ghost here portends an imminent 
death. She is the White 
Lady.. Captain Wombwell 
allowed me to question 
Mrs. Skelton, the house-keeper 
who said she had seen this 
apparition. “One night,” said 
Mrs. Skelton, “I woke up to 
find her standing beside my 
bed. She had a very beautiful 
face, I noticed, though she 
didn’t look at me. She just 
stood there awhile, then van- 
ished. No, I wasn’t a bit 
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4.—WATTON PRIORY, IN THE EAST RIDING. The first-floor 

room on the extreme right is reputedly haunted by the ghost of a tall 

monk, who was said to have been seen in 1941 at a time when 
incendiary bombs were dropped round the Priory 


afraid—not until later when I was told the 
meaning of her appearance, and a member of 
the family passed away.” 

The most intriguing ghost story connected 
with East Riddlesden Hall, near Keighley, in the 
West Riding, concerns an Elizabethan cradle 
(Fig. 6). It is kept in the principal bedroom and 
belonged to the Rishworth family, who lived 
here early in the 17th century. Every New 
Year’s Eve the cradle is said to rock gently by 
itself. : 

One woman who dwelt here not long ago 
claimed to have seen the cradle rock, as though 
pushed by an unseen hand, on two separate 
occasions. As East Riddlesden’s Grey Lady is 
supposed to haunt this room, perhaps hers is the 
hand that moves the empty cradle. The National 
Trust custodian here tells me that last New 
Year’s Eve he and his wife toyed with the idea 
of sitting up till midnight to watch the cradle, 
but then decided against the plan. “It would 
have been a pity,”’ he remarked, “‘to risk spoiling 
such a lovely old tradition.” 


5 PORTE AIT OF KATHERINE INGRAM AT TEMPLE NEWSAM, NEAR LEEDS. “After her death many people said that they saw 


her ghost.” (Right) 6—CRADLE AT EAST RIDDLESDEN HALL, IN THE WEST RIDING. It is said to rock by itself once a year 
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FROM DARKEST AFRICA TO SNOWY ENGLAND 


1._SILVER-GILT CHALICE AND PATEN, ABOUT 1530. 
(Right) 2—ELIZABETHAN SILVER-GILT CUP. 


away from the Royal Commissioners at 
the time of the Reformation in a chimney 
at Pillaton Hall, Staffordshire, and remained 


r | “HE chalice and paten of Fig. 1 were hidden 


1750, when Sir Edward Littleton decided to 
demolish the old house and move to Teddesley 
in the same county. They were discovered and 
have naturally been carefully preserved ever 
since. They are silver-gilt and are unmarked, 
but from the style and Latin inscriptions can be 
dated to about 1530—rare survivals among 
pre-Reformation sacred vessels, the majority of 
which were confiscated and melted down. They 
had been on loan at the City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, and are illustrated in 
C. C. Oman’s English Church Plate. They were 
sent to Christie’s by their owner, Lord Hather- 
ton, last month and were bought for £5,000. 

Another silver-gilt piece, interesting from a 
wholly different angle, was an Elizabethan cup 
and cover of 1592-3, belonging to Lord Ely 
(Fig. 2). It bears this inscription: ‘“This Cuppe 
was made of the Great Sealle of Ireland in Afio 
1593 Adam Loftus beinge then Lord Chancelor. 
He was also Lord Justice in afio 1582 and in 
anno 1583 in which yeare he builded his howse 
at Rathfernan.’’ This perquisite of office 
was bought for the Belfast City Art 
Gallery, with the help of the National Art Col- 
lections Fund, for £7,000. It is a piece of more 
than ordinary historic interest, for Adam Loftus 
was an outstanding personality in his day— 
Archbishop of Armagh, then of Dublin, and, 
among other appointments, first Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He died in 1605 and 
six generations later his descendant, Nicholas 
Loftus, was created Earl of Ely in 1766. One 
other cup from a great seal made for the same 
Elizabethan big-wig in 1604, after Elizabeth’s 
death, used to be in the Pierpont Morgan col- 
lection—a steeple cup, but with the finial miss- 
ing. The Ely cup illustrated was apparently 
unrecorded until now. 

African carvings of uncertain age but of 
ritual significance appear more frequently in the 
sale-rooms than was once the case and are at 
last being appreciated in England as works of 
art in their own right, and not merely as 
ethnographical curiosities. In this we have 
been slow to follow European opinion. I sup- 
pose it was originally a few bright young sparks 


By FRANK DAVIS 


anal 


3.—WOODEN MASK FROM THE IVORY 
COAST. 22 ins. high. £320 


From Pillaton Hall, Staffordshire. 
It was made from the Great Seal of Ireland in 1593. 


The chalice is 7 ins. high. £5,000. 
198 ins. high. £7,000 


in Paris during the first ten years of this century, 
chief among them a certain Pablo Picasso, who 
treated such things seriously and as practising 
artists were powerfully—some will insist dis- 
astrously—influenced by them. Certainly the 
brilliant simplifications and stylisations of these 
masks have won the admiration of innumerable 
sculptors since, not least that of Sir Jacob Ep- 
stein, who gathered together a notable collection 
shown not long ago at the Arts Council Gallery. 
The wooden mask of Fig. 3, from the Ivory 
Coast, turned up in a sale at Sotheby’s; it has 
slit almond eyes, a long upturned nose carved in 
one with the eyebrows and cicatrice marks by 
the ears, and the cheeks and forehead are inlaid 
with brass studs. The elaborate coiffure is sur- 
mounted by the standing figure of a cock. This 
mask was sold for £320. 

A few minutes later an ivory staff handle 
from Benin, carved in the form of a warrior in a 
high choker and conical head-dress and holding 
an axe across his chest, made £150. To go back 
three thousand years or so—one of the charms 
of this kind of sale—a bronze horse’s bit from 
Luristan, its side pieces cast as sphinxes with 
feline tails, made £250; and, of the 7th-cen- 
tury B.c., a bronze sceptre from Mesopotamia, 
with one end shaped like a clenched fist, and 
the other as three sheeps-heads, was sold for 
£130. 

A sale of English paintings and drawings in 
the same rooms a week or so later realised a 
great deal of money—more than £140,000 for 
187 paintings—and also one or two surprises, 
notably the £19,000 for a coaching picture by 
that very agreeable recorder of the passing 
scene, James Pollard. This was a well known 
and historically fascinating painting exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1821, and then en- 
graved and published in 1823, North Country 
Mails at the Peacock, Islington—a slightly stiff 
composition, which none the less provides an 
admirable impression of the bustle and excite- 
ment of the occasion; by now, of course, the 
subject has an evocative charm in addition. In 
the last few months we have witnessed, first a 
poodle and then a zebra by George Stubbs 
(admittedly a better man) realise not the nor- 
mal five or six hundred pounds each but 
£17,000 and £20,000 respectively; but I don’t 
think anyone expected Pollard to rise to such 
heights. Nor indeed is he likely to except with 


- well. 


_ the acutely observed animals, dead 


‘double portrait of h’s 


‘such a popular subject, though even Ls: 
‘such a very sedate painting by him __ 
as the carriage and horses of a 
‘certain Smith Barry, 1824, regis- 
tered £4,800 a few moments later, 
and that is no small sum. 
| No less unexpected, but to 
many far more justifiable, was the 
£5,800 paid for the engaging James 
Ward illustrated in Fig. 4—an 
| unheard-of amount for a picture by 
'| this artist, whose huge Gordale Scar, 
| Yorkshire sprawls so romantically 
jagainst what seems an acre of wall 
| at the Tate Gallery; but then others, 
apart from devotees of the sporting 
picture, have long realised that 
| Ward, who died in 1859, was a good 
_ deal more than an animal painter; 
| he was a gifted student of Rubens as 
This Shooting Party in a 
| Snowy Landscape is signed and 
dated 1826 and is perhaps the 
picture exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1827 under the title 
The Day’s Sport. The debt Ward 
and countless others owed to 
Rubens (the Chateau de Steen was 
a favourite with everyone by the 
/early years of the 19th century) 
seems to be clear enough in the 
treatment of the trees alone; but 


and alive, are his own, and the 
sentimental little group of two 
children peeping out across a fallen 
| branch gives a foretaste of much 
| excruciating sweetness in the future. 
. Looking back and _ choosing 
| haphazardly among many photo- 
| graphs, one might find the 
two young women of Fig. 5 a 
puzzle for those who think of John 
Constable as purely a landscape painter. He 
did, of course, paint many portraits in his early 
years before he became established, and this 
sisters, Anne and 
Mary, was seen at the Constable Centenary 
Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in 1937 and at the Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition of 1956-7. Anne is on the left in a 
riding habit, Mary is in a white dress, scarlet 
mantle and holding a straw bonnet. The 
painting is quite small, only 15 ins. by 114 ins., 
but none the less made £5,200. Family jokes 
are entirely harmless when thrown off in the 
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4.—SHOOTING PARTY IN A SNOWY LANDSCAPE, 1826, BY JAMES WARD. 
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392 ins. by 


512 ins. £5,800 


ordinary course of conversation; set down in 
black and white they can appear heartless and 
cruel. This is the case with the recorded utter- 
ance of Constable about sister Mary, who col- 
lected china: “The trouble with my sister Mary 
is she’s like her china: they’re both cracked.” 

Among more normal prices in the sale were 
the customary four figures recorded for Turner 
water-colours: £3,200, for example, for one of 
Aske Hall, Yorkshire, painted in 1818; £5,000 
for the 1834 painting of Llanthony Abbey, 
Monmouthshire; £3,500 for Bellinzona from the 
road to Locarno, 1840; and £5,000 for a view of 
Bedford. Then came a super- 
lative Fishing Village by Thomas 
Girtin, £2,100; a John Sell Cot- 
man of 1825, Blasting St. Vin- 
cent’'s Rock, Clifton, £4,800; and 
a John Robert Cozens, The 
Waterfall of Lodovre, Westmorland, 
£2,200. 

Eighteen months ago, in the 
sale at Christie’s of various things 
from Burghley House, Stamford, 
among them the beautiful 


5.—PORTRAIT OF HIS SISTERS, ANNE AND MARY, BY JOHN CONSTABLE. 15 ins. by 11} ins. £5,200. (Right) 6—JAPANES 
PORCELAIN DEER, 17th-CENTURY. “Altogether very special charmers.’ 


15th-century silver-gilt nef acquired for the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, was a pair of Japanese 
porcelain deer, 17th-century, badly damaged; 
all the same, they realised 850 guineas. The 
model appeared to be unrecorded, and I re- 
member wondering whether the publicity given 
to it at the time would bring one or two others to 
light. Sure enough the two of Fig. 6, sent in by 
an anonymous owner, appeared at Christie’s 
recently—as near as makes no matter identical 
with, though less damaged than, the Burghley 
House pair—an1 were sold for 1,100 guineas, 
Two virtues I find in them: exceptionally sensi- 
tive observation of animal behaviour and the 
most enchanting colour straight from a fairy 
tale. The stag has yellow horns, and both stag 
and doe are decorated in turquoise, blue, 
orange and yellow in’ small medallions on 
aubergine grounds enriched with hair markings. 
Altogether very special charmers. 

Then came some fascinating 18th-century 
Chinese export porcelain—a plate, for example, 
enamelled with two Highland soldiers, which 
made 340 guineas, and a large dish painted with 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 420 guineas. 
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Each 9 ins. wide. 1,100 gns. the pair 
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ELUSIVE BUSTARDS AND SAND GROUS 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 
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1.—_LOOKING ACROSS THE EDGE OF LA CRAU-SUR-DURANCE TOWARDS THE ALPILLES, IN PROVENCE. Little bustards 


are to be found there as well as on the vast plain of the Crau proper 


could you say offhand what a canepetiéve 

is? I very much doubt it. Unless you 
happen to be both a linguist and an ornithologist 
these are not the sort of words that are likely 
to be included in your vocabulary. If pressed, 
you might hazard the guess that canepetiéve 
refers to a street in Marseilles, but ganga cata... 
It sounds as if it might be Malayan, some 
obscure jungle beast, perhaps, akin to the orang- 
outang. In fact, it is the French name for the 
pin-tailed sand grouse, and the mysterious 
canepetiéve, translated, becomes none other than 
the little bustard. 

Typically steppe and semi-desert species, 
they are not easy to find even in the dry waste- 
lands where they are fairly common. The pin- 
tailed sand grouse has never been recorded in 
this country, and the visits of the little bustard 
are so unusual that the chances of ever seeing 
one can be written off as negligible. On the 
sun-baked plains of Provence, however, and 
especially on the stony flats of the Crau, they 
are not uncommon, though it is as well to 
recognise that they are few and far between 
(“assez peu rvépandu,” as the local chasseurs 
assured me), besides being highly secretive. 


D: you ever hear of the ganga cata and 
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2.—TYPICAL STONY GROUND OF THE CRAU 


After the teeming life of the Camargue, the 
open plain of the Crau tends at first sight to be 
flat and unprofitable. Lying to the east of the 
Rhéne delta, it stretches all the way from Arles 
to Salon and the fringes of the Etang de Berre. 
To the north it is bordered by the white- 
cragged peaks of the Alpilles (Fig. 1), whose 
topsy-turvy outline appears in the background 
of so many of Van Gogh’s landscapes. In 
places its arid wastes have been irrigated from 
the Durance, with the result that most of its 
villages are green oases surrounded with hay- 
fields and shade trees. But for the most part 
it remains what it has always been, an empty 
wilderness. Lavender, rosemary and thistles 
grow in profusion round its edges and here and 
there one has to force one’s way through thickets 
of prickly-oak scrub. Out in the middle, where 
even the toughest plant is quickly shrivelled, 
one might as well be in the Sahara. 

Yet no habitat gives quite the same sense 
of limitless freedom. It is a landscape that is 
nine-tenths sky: a cloudless sky that serves as 
a burning glass for the sun. Surrounded on all 
sides by its lime-kiln glare, the watcher is forced 
to keep his eyes on the ground, on the golden 
brown stones that look as though they had been 
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AT RETOUR DES AIRES. 


stands isolated in the middle of nowhere” 


roasted in an oven. It is hot work walking on 


the Crau, though on most days the heat is 


tempered by a breeze of sorts. 

Apart from the tinkling of trips of short- 
toed larks, the Crau is a silent world. At least 
it was until the advent of jet aircraft. On my 
first visit, shortly after passing a sign-post 
pointing to La Dynamite, I was stopped in my 
tracks by an ear-splitting thunderclap from a 
clear sky. La Dynamite, it seemed, had just 
gone up in smoke. But no. Looking up, I 
realised that it was only one of the ’planes 
from the military aerodrome at Istres breaking 
the sound barrier. It was enough to startle 
all the birds for miles around. Not that there 
were many so far as I could see, apart from larks 
and an occasional stone curlew. Had it not 
been for the predators—black kites, Montagu’s 
harriers and short-toed eagles—that were 
constantly passing over, I might soon have lost 
interest. As it was, after three weeks’ searching 
I had still to set eyes on my first bustard, and 
despite numerous enquiries the whereabouts of 


‘the elusive sand grouse still remained undis- 


covered. 

According to the Baron de Sambucy, who 
is a good friend in need to many an English 
bird-watcher in Provence, both 
species were to be found in the 
vicinity of Retour des Aires (Fig. 2), 
though, as he warned me, they 
moved about a good deal in late 
summer and might be looked for 
anywhere. I went to Retour des 
Aires. With its barns and outhouses 
end-on to one another and its screen 
of black cypresses, the great farm 
stands isolated in the middle of 
nowhere. 


road that leads to the Mediter- 
ranean, you can see it miles 
ahead afloat on its watery mirage. 
I arrived to find the menfolk 
engaged in the inevitable game of 
pétanque. Each in turn shook his 
head: no bustards this year ap- 
parently. Any chance of ganga? 
I asked, not very hopefully. “Mais 
oui, M’sieur, il y en a—ld-bas dans 
les blés.’ My informant pointed 
vaguely to the horizon and returned 
to the serious business of bowls. 
Not for the first time, however, 
I was to rue the folly of bird- 
watching under the mid-day sun. 
In the heat of the day the wild 
creatures either seek the shade or 
lie low and refuse to show them- 
selves. A sleepy hoopoe, disturbed 


Driving down the long straight ~ 


-bustards when suddenly I walked 
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in its siesta, flapped up from behind 
a pile of stones. Woodchat shrikes 
(Fig. 3) and lesser grey shrikes 
flicked their tails atop the scattered 
olive trees. A roller chattered and 
flashed its emeralds and ultrama- 
rines as it fled before me. Once a 
low croaking on the ground gave 
rise to hope—a hope that was 
quickly dashed as a covey of red- 
legged partridges whirred up from 
a patch of stubble. Disappointed, 
I returned to the car, which by 
this time had become a_ veritable 
incinerator. 

There were more of these 
fruitless sorties. As often happens 
when one is trying too hard, success 
refused to come. Indeed, I had 
pretty well given up the search for 


on to a whole drove of them. 
Strolling aimlessly on a_ lonely 
stretch near St. Martin de Crau, 
I heard a curious sibilant whistling maé 
sound—a note produced by the 
birds’ wings as they flushed from 
the ground some 300 yards away. 
In the air they looked decidedly 
grouse-like—rather like outsize ptarmigan in 
fact. Rising to a great height, they flew off 
strongly in no particular formation as if heading 
straight for Africa, but after half a mile or so 
they planed down and alighted. Hurrying 
towards the spot almost literally ventre-d-terre, 
I saw three of them standing erect and watchful; 
but before I could even begin to stalk them the 
wary birds were up and away, wheeling over- 
head and resettling near the place where I had 
first disturbed them. 

In the days that followed I chased this 
drove of 15 little bustards for many a long mile. 
And there were others. Indeed, most of the 
deserted air-strips around Arles had _ their 
droves, some of them quite close to busy roads. 
Except on one occasion, their behaviour was 
always the same—getting up at distances of 
anything from a furlong to a quarter of a 
mile, too far off even for a powerful telephoto 
lens. In the end, though, I was luckier than I 
deserved. When I followed up a drove on the 
stony ground near Mas de l|’Hoste, a solitary 
bustard (Fig. 4), a young bird, I fancy, actually 
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4.—THE LITTLE BUSTARD (PROBABLY A YOUNG BIRD) r » AUT 
looking just like a speckled hen.” (Right) 5.—A PIN-TAILED SAND GROUSE INJURE ’ ; 
dove-like creature, soft-feathered and delicate, all its plumage pencilled with yellow, 


3.—A WOODCHAT SHRIKE DUST-BATHING IN THE HEAT 


OF PROVENCE 


rose at my feet and flew straight towards a barn, 
pitching beside a fig tree near the wall. Very 
un-bustard-like, to say the least, or so it seemed 
to me. Feathers strewn on the ground indicated 
that this was a favourite place for dust-bathing 
and preening. 

Recovering from the initial shock of sur- 
prise, I made a careful détour and crept up 
behind the barn, fully expecting to see no sign 
of the bird when I got there. (Always the same 
with ground-runners, I told myself—never in 
the same spot for two minutes at a time.) 
Peering round the corner, I felt my heart miss 
a beat as I saw the bird squatting on a bare 
patch beside a clump of blue thistles at the other 
end of the long, low building. As luck had it the 
door at the rear was open and the interior was 
dimly lit by a series of narrow slits in the stone- 
work—a ready-made hide. Tiptoeing to the 
end window, I took a cautious peep, and there 
was my quarry, looking just like a speckled hen. 
Flecked and barred with black, its pepper-and- 
salt-coloured plumage merged perfectly with 
its dusty surroundings, so that even at that 
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distance (15 feet at the most) the bird 
» was scarcely obvious. At the click 
of the shutter it crouched and ran 
head forward into the thistles. 
I never saw it again. 

From then on it was a case of 
bustards, bustards all the way. 
There was even a small drove on 
the Crau-sur-Durance within a mile 
of the house where I had been stay- 
ing all the time. But there was 
never a glimpse of a sand grouse. 
In desperation, I took to driving 
the car over the hot stone desert, 
undeterred by the thought of what 
might happen in the event of a 
puncture. It seemed to be the only 
way of flushing the coveys from 
their hiding-places, wherever they 
might be. It was all to no purpose 
until one afternoon when the 
mosquitoes were out in force and 
I was at my wits’ end, to say 
nothing of my patience. I stopped 
to watch a swarm of bee-eaters on 
the roadside telegraph wires. As 
I did so I caught a glimpse of 
movement in the chaffy grass—a 
score or more of furtive shapes 

shuffling and mincing along on the ground. There 
was barely time to train the glasses on them 
before they disappeared. The moment I set foot 
on the ground the covey rose in a body. 

Keeping low, they skimmed the reed-fence 

on the far side of the road and as they did so a 
shot rang out and I saw one of them fall. 
Another of those accursed chasseurvs, on the 
prowl as usual. Seeing me approaching, the 
poacher made off as fast as his legs would carry 
him. When at last I found the injured bird 
(Fig. 5), it was lying with its head against the 
bottom of the fence, an exquisite dove-like 
creature, soft-feathered and delicate, all its 
plumage pencilled with yellow, beige and black. 
While I was busy examining it I was joined 
bya blue-shirted lad from the neighbouring farm. 
“Pas sévieusement blessé,”’ he said. I was not so 
sure, though I could find no pellet marks. Still, 
while there was life there was hope. So we left it 
lying there. Tragic irony, I reflected, that I 
should unwittingly cause the downfall of the 
only sand grouse to grant me a close look. 
; (To be concluded) 


“THAT THE AUTHOR STALKED ON THE CRAU. “There it was, 
D BY A SHOT FROM A POACHER. “An exquisite, 


beige and black” 
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WHEN COMMUTERS WENT BY STEAMER 


By NORMAN JONES 


1.—A THAMES PADDLE 


E complain of the London traffic 
problem: of crowded trains, congested 
roads and parking meters. But the 
headache of providing commuter transportation 
has been present for generations. To-day’s 
pattern began to take shape after the 1860s, 
when trams began to oust horse buses, and the 
web of rail communication was being spun. 
The previous pattern meant that quite a 
proportion of the City traffic used the Thames, 
despite the fact that the river was very much 
an open sewer and that the main thoroughfares 
did not directly touch its course. Nevertheless, 
the stream was an important artery for east- 
west traffic. It was so badly polluted that con- 
temporary accounts tell of ‘“‘an intolerable 
stench in the House of Commons” during the 
dry summer of 1858, arising from the filthy 
river, into which raw sewage was discharged. 
However, the waters were thronged with paddle 
steamers, providing excellent ferry services, of 
which thousands of Londoners took advantage 
daily. When the traffic was at its zenith, the 
number was about 20 million persons a year. 
The first steamers had the lhneaments of 
their ancestors, the sailing ships—clipper bows, 
bowsprits and figureheads. The only outward 
sign of difference was a pair of paddlewheels, 


STEAMER ABOUT 1846. 
Chelsea and Kew. 
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sometimes amidships, at other times set rather 
well forward, and a tall, slender funnel, on 
which a sail might be set. The first passenger- 
carrying steamer on the Thames is generally 
accepted as having been Marjory, which on 
January 23, 1815, began a service between 
Wapping Old Stairs and Gravesend. At first 
the steamers served the estuary and Kent coast 
resorts. The vessels had much to do with 
bringing Margate into favour with excursion- 
ists; and the popularity of that resort, in turn, 
greatly assisted the development of the steam- 
boat industry. Later came the short-distance 
cross-stream ferry services. The London- 
Gravesend run became, and still is, known as 
the long ferry; the short ferry is to Woolwich 
and Greenwich. 

Although the doyen of steamship com- 
panies, the General Steam Navigation Co., did 
not participate in the Thames traffic, so 
important a part did it have in popularising the 
new form of propulsion and showing its com- 
mercial possibilities that it must be mentioned 
here. In 1820 a group of merchants, interested 
in the operation of the London-Margate steam 
packets, formed a company to develop steam 
navigation. In 1824, when the building of 
London Bridge was beginning, when Hyde Park 
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2.—LONDON BRIDGE STEAM WHARF: AN ENGRAVING 


OF 1844 


1960 


This was one of the Citizen Steamboat Co.’s boats, which plied from the City to 
A coloured lithograph by J. C. Ogle 
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was being changed from a Royal toa public park, 
and 12 months before Locomotion and the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, these mer- 
chants combined to form the General Steam 
Navigation Co. 

Following the opening of London Bridge 
in 1831, the short-distance ferry companies 
began to come into being. By 1846 about 14 
concerns had operated paddle steamers on all 
routes. Plying upstream were the vessels of 
three companies—the London and Westminster 
Steamboat Co., the Iron Steamboat Co. and the 
Citizen Steamboat Co. The London and West- 
minster Co. was formed in 1835. Their fleet of 
eight vessels worked between Old Swan Pier and 
an exclusive landing-stage at the southern end of 
Westminster Bridge. Part of the site was later 
occupied by County Hall. The funnels of 
these craft were painted black with one white 
band and finished with ornate open-work bell- 
mouth tops. Named after flowers—such as 
London Pride and Camellia—the Westminster 
vessels provided City men with a means of 
getting to and from Waterloo Station. 

In 1838 a service to Chelsea and Kew was 
inaugurated by the Iron Steamboat Co. Day- 
light was the first iron-built steamboat for the 
ferry services. The names were painted on the 
outside of the paddle boxes, and odd names they - 
were. Daylight was followed, perhaps logically, 
by Moonlight, Sunlight and Starlight. In 1839 
came Bride and Bridegroom, followed by Brides- 
maid. A wait of three years brought Matrimony, 
and in 1844 triumphantly came Wedding Ring. 

In 1846 the Citizen Steamboat Co. (the last 
to be formed on the Thames until 1876) began 
operating to Chelsea and Kew. This was a 
class of about 18 steamers (Fig. 1). Iron-built 
and flush-decked, they had fore and aft cabins 
below deck. This lay-out was common to the 
boats of most of the other companies. Their 
colour-scheme was black, with funnels of the 
same hue, having two red bands and open- 
work tops. The paddle boxes bore the City 
Arms and a large capital letter, allotted to each 
craft in alphabetical order. 

The new services were not popular with the 
ancient Guild of Watermen. Following the 
start in 1834 by the Woolwich Steam Packet 
Co. of a service between Charing Cross and 
Strothers Wharf, Woolwich, members of the 
guild formed their own company, the Water- 
man’s Steam Packet Co., which began working 
in 1840. Their steamers, a round dozen of 
them during the company’s existence, were 
painted green overall, with black funnels. Most 
of them were fitted with oscillating engines. 
They bore the names of birds, such as Teal. 

About 1850 the Eastern Counties Railway, 
later to become the Great Eastern Railway, 
began a ferry service between North and South 
Woolwich. They, too, met with strong opposi- 
tion from the Watermen, whom they appeased 
by employing members of the Guild as executive 


officers in their steamboats. Vessels of the 
| Waterman’s Co. were encouraged to race with 
their competitors. Teal served as a_ tender 
‘earrying men of the labour corps about to sail 
‘for the trenches before Sebastopol, from the 
Surrey Side Pier, London Bridge, to the trans- 
port Hansa, moored off Greenhithe. A print 
of her engaged in this work appeared in the 
| Illustrated London News. Rather surprisingly, 
|the Waterman’s Co. was absorbed by the 
/ Woolwich concern in 1865. 
| An unfortunate line was the Dyer’s Hall Co. 
Their vessels, known as the Halfpenny Fare 
steamers, were based on Dyer’s Hall Wharf, 
‘near London Bridge. They had double-ended 
boats, which were among the first known to be 
fitted with dual expansion engines, and were said 
to be able to attain the amazing speed of 14 
_ knots (Fig. 3). Unfortunately, in August, 1847, 
"an engineer in their New Cricket improperly 
_ screwed down the safety valve, went off duty 
_and forgot to warn his relief. Naturally, the 
boiler resented this treatment; of the 150 
" passengers on board 17 were killed and many 
more seriously injured in the subsequent 
- explosion, and people ceased to patronise the 
_ halfpenny steamers, the company shortly after- 
wards going into liquidation. 
_ . About this time there were 15 steamers 
-hourly between London Bridge and West- 
/minster. The fare was 1d. and the journey time 
‘about 15 minutes. Before the building of the 
- Victoria Embankment, there were some 20 up- 
“river piers between London Bridge and 
_ Hammersmith. 

| Many lines of steamers made excursions 
beyond the lower reaches of the river. Of 
_ present-day concerns, only the General Steam 
_ Navigation Co., which, as I have remarked, had 
_a dozen vessels on the London-Thanet run early 
in steamboat history, and the Medway Steam 
Packet Co., of 1837 (later the New Medway 
Steam Packet Co.), the primary aim of which 
was to link Chatham with Sheerness, would be 
familiar to time-travellers from the last century. 
These are brief notes on the other lines. 
There were vessels of the Star Steam Packet Co. 
on the “long ferry’ in 1833, and the colourful 
- vessels of the Diamond Steam Packet Co. came 
into service in 1836; these steamers had funnels 
‘painted in patterns of black and white diamonds. 
' They made frequent regular daily trips to 
Gravesend and back. In 1845 their Emerald 
was in collision with the Hamburg packet, 
John Bull. Fortunately, there was no loss of 
life, and the passengers were taken off by the 
| John Bull and a Blackwall Railway steamer. 
|The latter company had started a Ramsgate 
‘service in 1840. After negotiations with 
\ the Star Steam Packet Co., this was given 
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4.—WESTMINSTER PIE 


WITH CHARING CROSS I 
PHOTOGRAPHED ABOUT 1900 
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3.—THE CRICKET NEARING WATERLOO BRIDGE: AN ENGRAVING OF 1847. 
This boat was, in fact, the New Cricket; her boiler exploded in August, 1847, killing 17 passengers 


up, and an agreement was made for the 
Blackwall steamers to work from Brunswick 
Wharf, to connect with trains to and from 
Fenchurch Street Station. 

Paddle steamers were handy craft to work 
the ferry services on the teeming waters of the 
Thames. They still remained in favour when 
the general superiority of screw propulsion was 
acknowledged. Some double-ended craft had 
rudders at bow and stern. By locking one or 
the other of the rudders, and transferring the 
helmsman to the other end, forward, very 
simply, became aft. Ferry and excursion 
vessels are liable to list heavily, owing to surges 
of their live freight to one side or the other. 
This tendency is counteracted by the pressure 
of paddle floats and sponsons (triangular plat- 
forms beside the paddle wheels) against the 
surface of the water. 

The early vessels, particularly the City 
steamers, had few navigating refinements. A 
notable feature was the call boys, posted at 
the engine-room hatches, to transmit orders 
from the skippers, who were at first perched on 
the paddle boxes, later on rudimentary bridges 
between them, to their engineers. The helms- 
man stood aft, among the passengers. 

The mid-century saw the hey-day of the 
steamboat services. A decade afterwards, times 
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became increasingly difficult for all the com- 


panies. Yet the potential traffic seemed to be 
present. Fares were very low and _ services 
speedy. In such circumstances amalgamation 


is always considered as a means of streamlining 
and rationalising facilities, so in 1876 the Wool- 
wich, Citizen and Waterman companies com- 
bined to form the London Steamboat Co., witha 
fleet of 70 vessels. Unfortunately, 1878 brought 
a disastrous collision, in which the new organisa- 
tion’s Princess Alice was involved. Nine 
hundred passengers left London Bridge aboard 
the Princess Alice for Sheerness on September 3, 
1878—a fateful year for the river-steamer 
services. Returning home at about 8 p.m. 
Princess Alice collided with the collier, Bywell 
Castle, near North Woolwich. The pleasure 
steamer broke into two portions, and in five 
minutes 700 lives were lost. 

In 1884, came another takeover, when the 
River Thames Steamboat Co. acquired the 
assets of the London Co. But their operations 
were no more successful; on June 1, 1886, the 
business was offered for sale by tender, but no 
purchaser came forward. In 1902 the Thames 
Steamboat Co. closed all services. 

In 1904, after two previous attempts had 
failed, the London County Council obtained 
powers to operate steamer services on the river. 
It was hoped that this would, in some measure, 
alleviate traffic congestion in the City. The 
L.C.C. fleet of 30 specially built vessels began 
work in June, 1905. King George V, then 
Prince of Wales, opened the service. The 
inaugural ceremony went awry, and was an 
unhappy augury of what was to follow. Even 
on that opening day, there were delays, 
collisions and minor damage to steamers. The 
catering arrangements were bad, and in some 
quarters responsibility for heavy rain also 
appeared to be apportioned to the L.C.C. 
Furthermore, the first winter, that of 1905-6, 
was foggy. The subsequent summer was wet. 
Time-keeping was poor and mishaps were 
frequent. The venture was abandoned in May, 
1907. Fourteen of the L.C.C. steamboats were 
acquired by the City Steamboat Co., who 
worked them on the river until the outbreak of 
the first World War. 

During the second World War the service 
had ashort resurgence. This was in September, 
1940, when the Port of London Authority and 
London Passenger Transport Board, at a time 
when land services suffered so greatly from the 
effects of enemy bombing, jointly ran passenger- 
carrying steamers, of assorted types, between 
Westminster and North Woolwich. The journey 
time was two hours—twice that taken by land— 
and the service was twice interrupted by mines 
in the river. Patronage was not so good as to 
warrant a retention of the service, which was 
withdrawn on November 2, 1940. 

Illustrations: National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich. 
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MOUNT EDGCUMBE, CORNWALL—I 


Mount Edgcumbe, for over 400 years a conspicuous landmark from Plymouth Sound, has recently 
In this article Baron Porcelli 


with the architecture of the house. 


been restored after being gutted by incendiary bombs in 1941. 
tells the story of the Edgcumbe family, and Mark Girouard deals 


cumbe arising, phoenix-like, from the 

ashes of its predecessor, which had been 
completely gutted by incendiaries during an air 
raid on Plymouth on April 22, 1941, not only 
marks its emergence once more among the 
stately homes of England, but also cannot fail 
to arouse the greatest interest in its history 
among dwellers in the West Country and the 
ever-increasing number of those who visit 
Devon and Cornwall each year. 

Mount Edgcumbe is situated on the Cornish 
side of the River Tamar overlooking Plymouth, 
Devonport and Stonehouse, and is justly famous 
for its beautiful park and gardens, which can be 
seen from Plymouth stretching down to the 
water’s edge, as well as for its artificial ruin in 
the park, overlooking Plymouth Sound and 
well known to sailors. What, however, is not so 
generally known is that it was originally in- 
cluded within the boundaries of Devon, but that 
in 1844 that part of the tithing of Maker or 
Macreton Parish which included Mount Edg- 
cumbe was transferred to Cornwall. 

The ancient and illustrious West Country 
family of Edgcumbe, originally called Egges- 
combe or Edgecombe, traces its descent from a 
Richard Edgcumbe, of Edgcumbe, a locality near 
Malton Abbot, in Devon, now called Nether Edg- 
cumbe. In 1353 his second son, William, mar- 
ried Hilaria, the orphan daughter of William de 
Cotehele. As her dowry she brought with her 
the house and lands of Cotehele, ‘“‘the wood on 
the river.’ Here on this beautiful Cornish 
estate, 10 miles up the river Tamar from where 
Mount Edgcumbe now stands, the family resided 
for several generations. 

The founder of the family’s fortunes was 
Sir Richard Edgcumbe, great-grandson of Hilaria 
of Cotehele. Espousing the cause of Henry 
Tudor, later Henry VII, he greatly distinguished 
himself at the Battle of Bosworth Field in 
1485, where Henry dubbed him a Knight- 
Banneret. He was a great favourite at Court 
and received many favours and rewards, includ- 
ing the office of Comptroller of the Royal House- 
hold. In 1493 his son, Sir Piers, married Joan, 
only daughter and heiress of Stephen Durnford. 
She had inherited from her father considerable 
possessions, which came to her family from the 


a. welcome sight of a new Mount Edg- 
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1.—LOOKING UP THE LONG AVENUE THAT LEADS FROM CREMYLL FERRY 


TO MOUNT EDGCUMBE, CORNWALL 
known story (first told by Isaac Fuller in his }) 


Valletorts. These comprised estates on both 
sides of the Tamar, including East and West 
Stonehouse and the then very important 
Cremyll ferry, and extending to Rame Head. 

It was in the 16th century that West Stone- 
house came to be called Mount Edgcumbe. In 
1539 a royal licence had been granted to Sir 
Piers to “enclose and empark’’ the grounds in 
West Stonehouse. Although he did carry this 
out, it was his son, Sir Richard, who about 1549 
actually began the building of Mount Edgcumbe 
House in the parish of Maker, part of which bore 
the name of the Tithing of Valtershome, so 
named from its first lords, the Valletorts. 
Reginald de Valletort, mentioned in the Domes- 
day Book, was granted many manors, including 
that of Maker, by Henry I. The name of this 
ancient family is still retained as the second title 
of the Earls of Mount Edgcumbe. 

Soon stories of the beauty of Mount Edg- 
cumbe spread far and wide. There is a well 


2.—THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, WITH PLYMOUTH IN THE DISTANCE 


TO THE RIGHT. 


The house was built about 1550, though the present form of the towers 


dates from 1749 


Worthies) that the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 


commander of the Spanish Armada, was so } 


impressed by the sight of Mount Edgcumbe from 
the sea that he vowed that after the final vic- 
tory it should be his and his alone. But some 
doubt has been thrown on the truth of this story, 
which more probably originated in a visit by an 
earlier Spanish admiral in 1554. 

During the Civil War the then owner, Piers 
Edgcumbe, like many another landowner, 
declared for King Charles, while Plymouth itself 
declared for Parliament. Piers Edgcumbe was 
granted a colonel’s commission in the Royalist 


Army, and greatly distinguished himself by, 


holding out at Mount Edgcumbe for well over 
a year, despite all efforts to overcome his resist- 
ance. The house was always in a state of siege, 
but the most serious attack occurred about 


‘May 15, 1644, when some 300 of the Plymouth 


garrison, returning from a successful raid on | 


Millbrook and Cawsand, in Cornwall, attacked 
the house with little success beyond burning the 
dining-hall and outbuildings, while the de- 
fenders claimed 80 enemy dead. Early in 1646, 
although still undefeated, Colonel Edgcum be 
decided to accept the surrender terms offered 
him by Cromwell’s General Fairfax, and sur- 
rendered with his tiny garrison and 30 pieces of 
ordnance. 

In April, 1742, the then owner, Richard 
Edgcumbe, was created Ist Baron Edgcumbe. 
He and his family were among the earliest 
influential patrons of “the boy from Devon” 
destined to become the celebrated portrait 
painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Son of the head- 
master of Plympton Grammar School, he 
became in 1768 the first President of the newly 
formed Royal Acadamy. He painted his first 
portrait (of the Vicar of Maker, the church on 
the hill above Mount Edgcumbe) as a boy of 
12 on a bit of sailcloth in a boathouse at Cremyll. 
He was to paint three generations of the 
Edgcumbe family, but unfortunately all but one 
of his portraits were among the many pictures 
destroyed in 1941. 

The Ist Lord Edgcumbe’s second son, ulti- 
mately his heir, was Captain—later Admiral— 
Lord Edgcumbe, who in 1789 became the Ist 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. He it was who was 
largely responsible for the present form of the 
family’s crest. The original crest—that of a 
silver or white boar statant—had, according to 
a somewhat doubtful family tradition, been 
granted to Sir Richard Edgcumbe by Henry VII 
after the Battle of Bosworth Field. Anyhow, 
it remained unchanged until 1758, when 


4.—THE MAIN ENTRANCE. The original Gothic door was altered 


in the late 17th century 


Captain the Hon. George Edgcumbe arrived in 
London, the bearer of despatches reporting the 
capture of Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, from 
the French. In gratitude for this welcome news 
the Crown (or such is the story handed down in 
the family) enriched the Edgcumbe boar with a 
chaplet of fructed (fruit-bearing) oak leaves 
hung around its neck. In addition, a service of 
plate, bearing an L surrounded by a laurel leaf, 
accompanied the decoration to the crest. 
Members of the Edgcumbe family have 
held many high positions. To mention only one: 
the high office of Lord-Lieutenant of Cornwall 
was held by the head of the family from 1742 to 


ll 


1839, a period of 97 
years without a break; 
while the 4th Earl, a 
beloved and respected 


figure in the West 
Country, also held this 
position from 1877 


until his death in 1917. 
Very much persona 
grata at Court, he held 
many important offices 
there, including that 
of Lord Chamberlain, 
during his long life 
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Many also are the ex- 
alted and distinguished 
personages who over 
the years have visited 
Mount Edgcumbe. 
These include Charles 
II with his brother 
James, Duke of York, 
and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth; General Monk; 
Cosimo de Medici; 
Lord Dartmouth, ac- 
companied by Samuel 
Pepys; Warren Hast- 
ings; David Garrick; 
and Dr. Johnson. 
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Other names include those of George III; 
Queen Charlotte, accompanied by the novelist 
and diarist Fanny Burney; William IV, when 
Duke of Clarence, with his Duchess; Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort; the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VII; the Ist Duke of Edin- 
burgh when Port Admiral at Devonport in 1890; 
Napoleon III with his son, the ill-fated Prince 
Imperial; the tragic Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria; and George V and Queen Mary. 

In spite of later alteration and ultimate 
bombardment the restored Mount Edgcumbe 
still preserves the main lines and much of the 
fabric of the original house. The date of this 
is traditionally put at 1553, but this perhaps 
marked the year of completion, as the contract 


5.—THE HOUSE BEFORE IT WAS GUTTED BY INCENDIARY 
BOMBS IN 1941 


1552 
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6. and 7.—THE HALL TO-DAY (left) AND AS IT WAS BEFORE THE FIRE, AS SHOWN IN AN EARLY-19th-CENTURY PAINTING 


is in the Record Office at Truro, dated May 12, 
1547. It is between Sir Richard Edgcumbe 
and “‘Roger Palmer of Northe Buckeland in the 
Countie of Devon mason” and is to “make or 
cause to be made all the Walles dowres Wyn- 
dowes Chymneys Stearres garrettes Turrettes 
and arches of a new house of loddge in the 
grounde of the seyd Sir Richard Eggecombes 
callyd West Stonhouse.” It is a long and 
detailed document of considerable interest. Sir 
Richard agreed to be responsible for, among 
other things, the provision and carriage of build- 
ing materials and of scaffolding, ropes, ladders 
and other apparatus; for the building of a 
“sufficient house or leyney for dressyng of their 
mete and pasture for 11 horses’ for the work- 
men; for paying their passage over Cremyll 
ferry; and for paying them for their work at the 
rate of 11s. 11d. a perch. 

The plan of Mount Edgcumbe was re- 
markable and unusual, even revolutionary. 
In the mid 16th century the typical large house 
was still built round one or more courtyards, and 
was more an agglomeration of buildings, 


EARLY-18th-CENTURY PLAN OF THE HOUSE 


NOW IN THE HOUSE 


a kind of little town, than a unified whole: 
the hall, the kitchen, the gatehouse, the chapel, 
the living-rooms, the guest accommodation—all 
had their own roofs and were easily distinguish- 
able one from another. Cotehele, where the 
Edgcumbes lived before they built Mount Edg- 
cumbe, is a very good example of this kind of 
house. But Mount Edgcumbe is a single com- 
pact unity, without a courtyard: in the middle 
of the house, where one might expect one, is the 
hall, top-lit by clerestory windows. 

It is possible that a house (destroyed in the 
early 19th century) at Michelgrove, in Sussex, 
had a similar plan to Mount Edgcumbe and was 
built about 10 years earlier. But there is little 
doubt that Mount Edgcumbe was the model for 
Wollaton in Nottinghamshire, which was built 
in 1580-5 by Sir Francis Willoughby, a connec- 
tion of the Edgcumbes, and has a strikingly 
similar plan. Wollaton was one of the most 
important and influential of the houses of its 
date and Mount Edgcumbe was, in fact, a 
pioneer building in the development of the 
typical great Elizabethan and Jacobean house. 


There is no evidence as to who provided the 
design of Mount Edgcumbe. The contract with 
Roger Palmer states that it is to be built 
““folowyng alwayes ... the devyseadvyse & platt 
of the seyd Sir Richard Eggecombe & his 
assignes as shalbe by them thought most con- 
venyent.’’ In view of its advanced character it 
is more likely that the plan was provided by a 
London mason or surveyor, possibly one of the 
officers of the King’s Works, than by a local 
man. But Roger Palmer (of whom nothing else 
is known) and his men were probably responsible 
for the detail, which, such of it as survives, is 


entirely in the local Gothic tradition. 


Mount Edgcumbe was a good deal altered 
and added to in the centuries following its erec- 
tion. The first substantial addition appears to 
have been the building probably in the late 17th 
century of a free-standing wing to the west, 
connected to the main block by a long corridor. 
This wing appears in an engraving of the house 
by Thomas .Badeslade, dated 1737, and the 
beginning of the corridor is shown in an interest- 
ing plan (Fig. 8), of much the same date, which 
is the earliest surviving plan of the house. At 
this period the house had small circular turrets 
at the corners, but in 1749 these were replaced 
by the present octagonal towers. In the course 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries the west 
wing was entirely rebuilt to contain, among other 
accommodation, a gallery (Fig. 11), main 
entrance hall and staircase, and oval dining- 
room; the whole house was stuccoed; and the 
intericr was largely redecorated. 

On April 22, 1941, the house was gutted by 
incendiary bombs, and the contents were de- 
stroyed. The War Damage Commission, on the 
recommendation of the Ancient Monuments 
Department of the Ministry of Works, agreed to 
rebuild a part of the house, and reconstruction 
started in 1958, with Mr. Adrian Gilbert Scott as 
architect. The compensation did not cover the 
cost of rebuilding the west wing, which anyway 
made the house far bigger than was desirable 
under present-day conditions. Instead the house 
was reduced to the more manageable dimensions 
of the original 16th-century house. Even here 
the money did not run to the replacing of the 
top storey over the hall, which formed a kind 
of pinnacled tower rising from the centre of the 
house and figures prominently in all old photo- 
graphs and illustrations. 


The restoration provided an opportunity 
for the removal of the stucco, probably put on 
in the early 19th century, and the house is now 
revealed in its original attractive colouring of 
reddish undressed sandstone with windows and 
other details of grey granite (Fig. 2). The out- 
side walls are substantially the original pre- 
blitz ones, though a certain amount of rebuild- 
ing and replacing of battlements and parapets 
‘has been necessary. The craftsmen involved 
‘have brought real interest, skill and enthusiasm 
‘to the difficult job of matching up work executed 
at various times during the last 400 years. 

The main entrance survives untouched, and 
is something of a curiosity (Fig. 4). Sir Richard 
Edgcumbe’s original Tudor doorway, which has 
very heavy and rather crude mouldings enforced 
‘by the intractable nature of granite, was trans- 
formed in the late 17th century into a handsome 
pedimented Classical doorway. But in the centre 
the old work was left untouched, and as a result 
the Classical pilasters melt suddenly into Gothic 
jcolumns, and below the pediment, with its swags 
and Edgcumbe coat-of-arms, isa Tudor archway. 

The entrance leads straight, by way of a 
vestibule and a flight of steps, into the central 
hall. This follows the arrangements shown in the 
rey plan, though probably originally, in the 


SE TE pene 
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/ 16th century, an L-shaped passage led into one 
/end of the hall, where the screens stood. This 
)was the Elizabethan arrangement at Wollaton, 
which was similarly modified when the hall lost 
_ its function as the main eating-space of the house. 
| Internally the house has been completely 
rebuilt, on the basis of a steel-frame cage with 
concrete flooring, which should be considerably 
more fireproof than the old house proved to be. 
But the new interior follows in its main lines 
the old plan. The house is still grouped round 
| a central top-lit hall, of the same dimensions and 
| height as the original hall. It is not known how 
|this was decorated originally: Carew, in his 
Visitation of Covnwall of 1602, describes it only 
as ‘‘the hall rising in the midst above the rest, 
which yieldeth a stately sound as you enter it.” 
It is pleasant to find that, in its new form, the 
| hall still retains this resonance. In the mid 18th 
| century the room was redecorated in Classical 
style and an organ installed (Fig. 7). Mr. Scott 
has followed on in the tradition of the Georgian 
hall, but in considerably simpler fashion; he 
has also made the successful innovation of intro- 
ducing the main stair into the hall and cutting 
a gallery round the room at first-floor level, which 
provides convenient and well-lit access to the 
bedrooms (Fig. 6). As a whole it is remarkable 
how very light this hall is, considering the rela- 
tively small size of the windows. 
Along the east front of the house, leading 
off the hall, are now a large drawing-room 
(Fig. 9) and library, with two pleasant small 
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9.—THE DRAWING-ROOM TO-DAY. It looks east to the view shown in Fig. 3 


octagonal rooms, a morning-room and boudoir, 
in the towers. The dining-room (Fig. 10) is on 
the south side of the house, approximately where 
the 16th-century kitchen used to be. In it hang 
two fine Flemish 16th-century tapestries of 
hunting scenes, brought from Cotehele; and over 
the fireplace is the coat-of-arms in plaster of 
Charles II, which came originally from a small 
house a mile or two away at Empercombe. 

The great glory of Mount Edgcumbe, the 
series of family portraits by Reynolds, to whom 
the Edgcumbes were friends and patrons from 
the earliest stages of his career, were nearly 
all destroyed in the war. The only one to 
survive was that of Richard, the second Lord 
Edgcumbe, gambler, rake and wit, who as one 
of the less reputable members of the family was 
not on show at the time of the fire, and so sur- 
vived his respectable relations. This portrait 
now hangs in the dining-room. Of the other pic- 
tures that have survived probably the best are 
the three beautiful seascapes by William Van 
de Velde in the drawing-room. 

The drawing-room and all the rooms on the 
east side of the house enjoy a superlative distant 
view of Plymouth Sound. This view, as care- 
fully and consciously composed as a picture, 
embraces only a small portion of the gardens and 
park of Mount Edgcumbe. These formed one of 
the most famous and visited examples of 18th- 
century landscape gardens, and will be the sub- 


'10.—THE NEW DINING-ROOM, HUNG WITH 16th-CENTURY FLEMISH TAPESTRY __ ject of a concluding article next week. 
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11.—THE GALLERY AS IT WAS IN VICTORIAN DAYS 
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NEW BOOKS 


WIDENING SCOPE OF ARCHAHOLOGY 


HOSE whose interests lie in the 
remote past will find in The 
Concise Encyclopaedia of Arch- 
gology, edited by Leonard Cottrell 
(Hutchinson, 50s.),a mine of infor- 
mation about the religions, artifacts 
and cities of men from Abydos to 
Zimbabwe. 

All the major discoveries, such 
as the Tombs of Tutankhamen, are 
described in detail, and the 150 or 
so illustrations are well chosen. An 
incidental advantage of a work of 
which the entries run in alphabetical 
order is the occasional juxtaposition 
that sets the reader off on quite 
another topic of enquiry: a good 
example is provided by the facing 
photographs of the gigantic Pyramid 
of the Sun at Teotihuacan in Mexico 
and of three delicate late-Minoan seal 
stones from Crete. 

Modern archeology searches in- 
creasingly for links between widely 
scattered civilisations—the discovery 
of carvings of Mycenean double axes 
at Stonehenge is typical—and this 
book is full of instances. The 
Treasure of Vix, for example, buried 
with a Hallstatt princess in North 
France about 500 B.c., included a 
Greco-Scythian diadem, an Etruscan 
metal oinachoe and Attic pottery, and 
the author of the entry comments on 
“the scope of late Hallstatt trade and 
the fashionable habit of buying a 
‘wine-set’ to accompany the equally 
fashionable Greek wine.’’ Apart from 
such glimpses of the complex social 
and trading life of the ancient world, 
we also get many indications of the 
tempo of life in the remote past: thus 
the Old Stone Age hand-axeis described 
as “‘an exceedingly long-lived design, 
continuing for thousands of years.”’ 

Altogether, this book gives 
an excellent all-round picture of the 
widening scope of archzology; one 
small criticism is that, although 
all the contributors are mentioned in 
the front of the volume there is no 
means of telling who wrote which 
entry, except by a process of 
deduction. 


Old England 


Far more local in space and time 
but of equal interest to the amateur 
archeologist is A Guide to Prehistoric 
England, by Nicholas Thomas (Bats- 
ford, 30s.). There is a long introduction 
covering the history of the country 
until the coming of the Romans; 
the main bulk of the bookis a gazetteer, 
with each country described alpha- 
betically and subdivided, where appro- 
priate, into Paleolithic, Neolithic, 
Bronze Age and Iron Age. The 
gazetteer does not set out to give an 
exhaustive list of all the earthworks of 
England, but is intended to “form the 
basis for expeditions into the country- 
side for earthworks of a specific type.” 
Nevertheless, the remains described 
run to well over 200 pages in double 
column, and this book will be indis- 
pensable to anyone exploring ancient 
Britain. K.S 


A CELLAR IN PRINT 


INCE its previous edition The 

Compleat Imbiber (Putnam, 25s.) 
has in appearance sobered up con- 
siderably, although the curious cock- 
tail-style admixture of type faces will 
offend the purists. Otherwise this 
miscellany, dedicated to drink and 
edited by Cyril Ray, is as entertaining 
as before. It is divided into three 
sections: Fact, Fiction and Place. 

J. B. Priestley, leading off with 
Thoughts on Imbibing, recommends a 
Chilean cocktail and admits a personal 
preference for Rhéne red wines and 
white burgundies. Robin McDouall, 
after investigating the drinking habits 
of earlier generations of clubmen, 
refutes the common view that clubs 
were the setting for heavy drinking; 
he also suggests that pre-meal drinking 
was a post-1918 habit. 
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he Fiction section includes 
a short stories by Henry Cecil 
and William Sansom, and V. S. 
Pritchett’s charmingly written, rather 
sad little sketch of an old man’s table 
talk. 

The section on Place is particu- 
larly rich. Alongside accounts of 
drinking, mostly hard, in Australia 
and Russia, is an evocative piece by 
Joseph Wechsberg on his early days 
in Paris. He went to be educated at 
the Sorbonne; instead Montmartre 
provided a rather different type of 
education. James Morris evokes 


alcoholic Venice, and Sarah Gainham 
contributes an entertaining article on 
the Vienna of the Heurigen cafés of 
Grinzing and Sievering, where the 
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horrid henbane, strychnine and thorn- 
apple, seaweed and opium, quinine 
and liquorice—they are all here. The 
section on trees grown for wood is 
illustrated with reproductions of the 
cut timber. Altogether a set that 
should certainly be in the hands of 
every teacher of botany. 

Also from the Blandford Press is 
Variegated Foliage Plants, by Paul 
Fischer (12s. 6d). This is an alpha- 
betical, illustrated guide to some 122 
genera of variegated plants, mostly 
greenhouse or room subjects, but also 
some hardy ones, and including a 
number that are not well known. In- 
door gardeners in particular should 
welcome this book, for variegated 
plants are the main colour providers in 


THE SPRITTY BARGE. One of 24 whole-page photographs reproduced 
in Yachts in Colour by A. K. Beken (Batsford, 12s, 6d.) 


misleadingly mild-tasting young white 
wines may prove more deadly than 
sophisticated cocktails. 

This is not a book to be downed at 
one go, like the Oxford sconcing des- 
cribed in it, but treated as an extended 
night-cap, to be sipped and replaced 
on the bedside bookshelf. 

E. P.-R. 


FOR THE BOTANIST 


WO of the nicest little books I have 

seen for a long time come from 
Blandford Press. Not perhaps strictly 
horticultural, they have the rather 
fierce title Economic Plants, one being 
Plants that Feed Us and the other 
Plants that Serve Us (8s. 6d. each). 
Each has 62 pages of colour plates by 
E. Hahnewald; the Danish original 
was by Else Hvass and the English 
edition has been admirably edited by 
E. B. Anderson. A surprising range of 
plants is illustrated—293 species in all 
—from the potato and cabbage to the 
mango, persimmon and pawpaw among 
the food plants, which include many 
oil-producers and grain-bearers as well 
as fruits and roots. The other volume 
is full of interest and surprise: the 
brilliant nutmeg still in its orange 
husk, the vanilla orchid, bright- 
flowered ginger, attractive cola-nut, 


rooms. Apart from descriptions, there 
are useful cultural notes. The text, a 
translation from the German, is rather 
stilted, and there are some botanical 
spelling mistakes (the mis-spelling 
vriesea even appears within an inch of 
the proper spelling vriesia on one page) ; 
but these are minor matters. One is 
perhaps sorry that no scientific account 
of variegation is given, but probably 
only a minority of readers would be 
interested in this. 


Sound and Colourful 


From the same source comes 
Succulents in Cultivation by Vera 
Higgins (18s. 6d.). The main points of 
this book are the eight plates repro- 
duced from Mrs. Higgins’s own beauti- 
ful water-colour paintings, and the 79 
photographic illustrations. The text 
is of the soundest and the details of 
cultivation are admirably set out; but 
the descriptions of species are severely 
botanical and lack that personal feeling 
that one should surely allow in a book 
on one’s favourite plants. Surely, too, 
a little aesthetic discrimination is 
desirable? One hopes that most people 
do not collect succulents as one does 
postage stamps. 

Another book on succulent plants, 
very much devoted to the principle of 


_ Chrysanthemums (Penguin, 6s.) t 


“elementary” floras. 


collecting them on merit only, 
Collector's Cacti by Edward V. Blooij 
(Collingridge, 30s.). Here the auth«j 
has had the novel idea of picking ou) 
what he considers the aristocrat|)} 
among cacti, and even allocating ther\j 
a hierarchy. He has had something ¢} 
a fixation on Mexico, and the cacti hi} 
prizes are Mexican species, some Gj 
considerable rarity. They are not aif 
beauties to the lay eye, but often olf 
great fascination, and the autho} 
describes them all, and _  thep 
cultivation, in considerable detail an 
with all the zest one would expec) 
from a young man. A nicely-produce¢ 
volume! 


The Fancier’s Flower 


No one is better fitted to “a 
‘Edward T. Thistlethwaite, Hee hd 
has just retired from 13 years as secre) 
tary of the National Chrysanthemun| 
Society. This is another of the hand) 
books prepared in collaboration wit 
the Royal Horticultural Society, andj 
is of the same high standard as the) 
others in the series. To-day thel), 
chrysanthemum is the fancier’s flower j}) 
no other calls for so much detailed or}, 
constant attention. Mr. Thistlethwaite,) 
an amateur writing mainly for amat+) 
eurs, knows all the pitfalls and the 
tricks of the trade. Apart from giving) 
general guidance for each group of} 
chrysanthemum, he describes critically} 
some 250 of the latest varieties. \ 

Another work on British flora, The} 
Oxford Book of Wild Flowers, by S. 


Nicholson (Oxford, 30s.), i 
sive-looking volume of 231 pages, in) 
which some 550 species are illustrated | 
in colour and about 30 in black and} 
white. This is slightly less than half} 
of the native British flora; grasses and |) 
sedges are deliberately omitted. The} 
book’s aim is “‘to help those with little | 
or no botanical training who wish to} 
identify the wild flowers they see in} 
this country.” The plants are arranged | 
here-by..colour rather than by family. | i) 
It always seems to me most important | 
to group flowers by families even in | 
Orily* in this’ way 
will the user come to recognise the | 
diagnostic features of the family. Cer- 
tainly this book provides brief deste 
tions of the families, but these 
tucked away at the end. 4 
i; 


Giving Character | 


Back to gardening with, The | 
Feature Garden, by H. L. V. Plena 
(Phoenix, 12s. 6d.). This book deals — 
with the pools, paths and pergolas, 
sundials, vases, arbours, trellis and 
topiary that give a garden character, — 
It is not always a good character; in | 
the conception of these ancillaries aes 
latent vulgarity or artistry in the gar- 
dener is apt to show. Mr. Fletcher’ y 
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good taste steers us almost entirely 
away from vulgarity. His construc- 
tional details and illustrations ensure ~ 
that our features will stand up, and 
his plant lists that they will be decora- 
tively displayed. : 

Not all of us agree with Mr. L. D. 
Hills’s no-fertiliser gardening feature, 
but he has plenty of good sense in most 
directions. His articles have been ex- 
panded in Down to Earth Fruit and 
Vegetable Growing (Faber, 12s. 6d.), 
and form a useful guide to vegetable 
cultivation. 

Joan Compton, author of Enjoy 
Your Flowers (Mills and Boon, 16s.), 
won the Gold Cup for flower arrange- 
ment at the Paris Floralies in 1958, 
with a design in a fourpenny tin, and 
she starts off, ‘I think flower arrang- 
ing can be taken too seriously.’’ How : 
much I agree! A delightful pastime, — 
not to be “hedged around with un- . 
breakable rules.’’ Botanical names are 
not the author’s strong point, but she 
has plenty of good ideas and writes in 
a happy, unselfconscious way. 


A. J. H. 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE DKW JUNIOR - 


NE latest DKW Junior is made by Auto 
Union of Germany, which is now 
associated with Daimler-Benz, and is the 

smallest car they produce in a range consisting 
only of front-wheel-drive two-stroke cars. 
Although this interesting car is described as 
Junior, it has only a few features that can 
properly be called small—the engine capacity of 
741 c.c., the wheel-base of just over seven feet 
and the track of less than four feet. In spite 
of the short wheelbase, the car’s overall length 
of more than 13 feet takes it out of the miniature 
car class, as do its general characteristics and 
appearance. 

The entire power unit, together with the 
radiator, which is mounted behind the engine, 
is carried well in front of the hub centres of the 
front wheels, with the result that the entire 
wheelbase is available for passenger accom- 
modation. The advantages of the amalga- 
mation of the power unit and transmission 
around the front wheels are particularly well 
demonstrated on the Junior. The engine is a 
three-cylinder two-stroke one, and a separate 
ignition coil is used for each cylinder. Exhaust- 
heated air can be directed to the carburettor 
during severe winter weather. The bonnet is 
long enough to give all-round engine accessi- 
bility. A relatively high compression ratio of 
eight to one is used, and a maximum power of 
34 b.h.p. is obtained at 4,300 r.p.m. As the 
engine is a two-stroke one, lubrication is done 
by mixing one pint of oil with each five gallons 
of fuel; there is no sump to top up or re-fill at 
intervals. Maximum torque is given at a fairly 
high engine speed, which means that to obtain 
the best acceleration the gear lever has to be 
used. 

The four-speed gearbox is provided with 
‘synchromesh on all four gears, and the ratios are 
chosen to give equal steps through the range, 
except that top gear gives a speed only slightly 
greater than third—68 m.p.h. against 63. The 
front brakes are mounted inboard to reduce the 
unsprung weight of the wheels. Independent 
front springing by means of torsion bars is 
used, and the rear springing is by trailing arms 
and transverse laminated torsion bars. The 
four-wheel brakes are hydraulic and the hand 
brake works on the front wheels, the lever being 
sensibly placed between the two bucket seats. 
The car is unusual, in these days of integral 
construction, in having a separate box-section 
chassis to which the steel body is attached 
through eight rubber-insulated mountings. 
Owing to the basic softness of the suspension 
there is a considerable transfer of weight on to 
the rear wheels when a full load of passengers 
and luggage is carried. There are 15 points on 
the chassis that require greasing, but only at 
intervals of 4,500 miles. Rack and pinion 
steering is used, which gives precise steering, 
though on a front-wheel-drive car it tends to 


THE DKW JUNIOR 


Makers: Auto Union, Great West Road, Brentford, 


Middlesex. 
SPECIFICATION 

Price £799 17s. 6d. | Brakes Hydraulic 
- (ine. P.T. £236 2s. 6d.) | Suspension Independent 
Cubic capacity TAl c.c. (front) 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 7 ft. 14 ins. 
68 x 68 mm. | Track (front) 3 ft. 103 ins. 
Cylinders Three | Track (rear) 3 ft. 114 ins. 
Valves None (two-stroke) | Overall length 13 ft. 03 in. 
B.h.p. 34 at 4,300 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 13 ins. 
Carburettor Overall height 4 ft. 8} ins. 
Solex downdraught | Ground clearance 6 ins. 
Ignition Three coils | Turning circle 34 ft. 
Oil filter None (petroil) | Weight 13} ewt. 
Ist gear 14.53 to 1 | Fuel capacity 8 galls. 
2nd gear 8.64 to 1; Oil Added to petrol 
3rd gear 5.49 to 1| Water capacity 12? pints 
4th gear 3.64 to 1 | Tyres Dunlop 5.20 x 12 

Final drive Spiral bevel 

PERFORMANCE 


Acceleration Top 3rd_ | Max speed 68 m.p.h. 

30-50 23.0 secs. 12.1 secs. | Petrol consumption 

40-60 28.0 secs. 25.0 secs. 32 m.p.g. at average 

0-60 (all gears) 31.6 secs. speed of 45 m.p.h. 
BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (95 per cent. efficiency) 


give a pronounced self-centring effect when the 
car is accelerated hard out of corners. 

As already mentioned the overall dimen- 
sions are much greater than the track and 
wheelbase would indicate, as there is consider- 
able overhang all round. The width of 
5 ft. 13 ins. allows the body to be comfortably 
wide, and the length gives the Junior one of the 
largest luggage boots of any small car. The 
seating gives four passengers ample room, and it 
is only when the front seats are adjusted far 
back that knee-room becomes limited for the 
rear passengers. Generally speaking the Junior 
is nicely furnished inside and does not give the 
impression of being built to a price; one has to 
bear in mind that the car bears import duty and 
accordingly higher purchase tax than it would 
otherwise have. A simple but effective heating 
and demisting system allows the volume of air 
and its temperature to be easily controlled. As 
one would expect on a Continental car, a 
headlamp flasher is included, which proves a 


THE DKW JUNIOR. 


valuable supplement to the horn. The fuel 
tank has the sensible capacity of eight gallons, 
which should give a range under normal con- 
ditions of about 270 miles between stops. 

Sometimes two-stroke engines have a 
tendency to be on the temperamental side as far 
as starting is concerned, but I noticed, during 
the first day that I had the Junior, that no 
complaints could be made. The engine started 
instantly from cold, and ina matter of moments 
it was possible to return the choke to normal. 
Almost right away I discovered the only serious 
criticism I would make of the car. The steering- 
column gear lever is fitted in such a way that it 
required the full reach of my arm to obtain 
third gear, and this proved most irksome when I 
changed up, or when I wished to change quickly 
down to second gear. This point, in con- 
junction with a rather stiff movement across the 
gate, tended to make one avoid using the gear 
lever, and as a result much of the car’s charm 
could be missed. An interesting feature is the 
use of a double-pressure linkage on the accel- 
erator: the first pressure gives a cruising speed 
of just over 60 m.p.h. and harder pressure gives 
the full performance. This should assist in 
giving economical cruising. 

As is usual with two-stroke engines, the 
Junior power unit is rougher than a con- 
ventional engine at idling speeds, and there 
is a slight vibration period noticeable to me on 
second gear. As the speed rises, however, the 
unit becomes smoother, and there is some 
justification for the theory that a three-cylinder 
two-stroke is as smooth as a six-cylinder four- 
stroke. Acceleration up to 50 m.p.h. is quick 
and clean, and it is only when one is attempting 
to obtain the absolute maximum speed that the 
low power of the engine comes to mind. The 
front brake drums have ribs that serve both to 
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assist cooling and give stiffness, and they no 
doubt contribute to the fact that no symptoms 
of brake fade were noticed throughout my test. 
As I have criticised the gear lever, it is fair 
to point out that the gearbox itself is excellent 
and the synchromesh on all four gears is very 
effective. 

Because of the soft and comfortable ride 
given to all occupants and the marked overhang 
both laterally and longitudinally, one might 
expect pronounced roll on corners, but, in fact, 
corners can be taken fast without anything like 
the degree of roll one might anticipate. Even 
after having studied the dimensions it was a 
surprise to find how easily three people could be 
seated in the rear; although knee-room is 
limited when the driver’s seat is set back, there 
is ample elbow-room. I found that the lack of 
space for impedimenta was a worry; there is 
only a small cubby-hole on the fascia. The 
traffic indicators do not return automatically 
after use, but they click so audibly that there 


It has a three-cylinder, two-stroke engine and front-wheel drive 


would be little excuse for leaving them in 
operation. Parking is something of a problem 
during one’s initial experience with the car, 
because of the overhang to the sides and behind 
the rear wheels. The steering has been 
designed to minimise what is regarded as a snag 
with front-wheel drive—that is, the tendency 
for the steering characteristics to vary on 
corners, depending on whether the car is under 
power or not. I could detect little difference, 
and even when I entered a corner deliberately 
too fast with the throttle closed, there was just 
a nice amount of understeer. 

It required a markedly rippled road surface 
to produce any signs of mild pitching from the 
combination of a short wheel-base and soft 
suspension. Night driving was pleasant, as the 
headlights give an excellent beam in both dipped 
and main positions, and in addition the instru- 
ments are well lit and well hooded from causing 
reflections in the windscreen. The sill below the 
windscreen is covered with non-reflective 
material, so that awkward reflections in day- 
light are also prevented. A good point is that 
the luggage boot is illuminated simply and 
effectively by the rear lights, and its floor is 
covered with a good non-slip and resilient type 
of rubberised hair. Passengers can be misled 
regarding the car’s size, and good all-round 
vision gives them the impression of a much 
larger car. 

Because of its unconventionality, at least 
to British eyes, it might be thought that the 
DKW Junior would be limited, but the manu- 
facturers have succeeded in providing a car 
that could appeal to a wide circle of motorists. 
As the basic engine design has been in use for 
some time, there is every reason to believe that 
low running costs will be matched by cheapness 
of long-term maintenance. 
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shelves, from John Gerard’s Herball to 

Bean’s Tvees and Shrubs, is a slim volume 
published in 1880 called Language of Flowers. 
The faded writing on the fly-leaf indicates that 
it was a gift from a rector to his daughter. 
There is no introduction or explanation about 
the contents apart from the information that 
the coloured illustrations were by Kate Green- 
away, Ruskin’s friend. These are almost entirely 
of females registering decorously the more 
respectable emotions. From the example of 
two individuals wandering hand in hand, one in 
a smock and bearing a wooden rake and sugges- 
tive of a male horticulturist, it is evident that 
the male features were not a strong quality of 
Kate Greenaway as an artist. One also imagines 
that similar volumes, issued at an earlier date, 
would have been popular with at least some of 
Jane Austen’s young ladies. 

This particular little book is divided into 
three sections: an alphabetical list of some 600 
flowers or plants together with the appropriate 
qualities or meanings they are said to symbolise; 
a further alphabetical list of the same qualities, 
together with the appropriate flower; and a 
short anthology of flower poems. 

The floral list gets off to a poor start with 
a couple of real outsiders that do not appear 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Dictionary 
of Gardening: abecedary signifying volubility, 
and abatia fickleness. We are soon, however, 
on more familiar ground, with acacia for friend- 
ship. The compiler was obviously hard put to in 
finding something for the X list, for there is an 
unknown (to me) xanthium indicating rudeness 
or pertinacity. The list finishes strongly with 
zinnia—thoughts of absent friends. 

Looking through this. typical Victorian 
compilation, which certainly ought not to have 
brought a blush to the cheek of the rector’s 
daughter—unless it was the illustration to 
garden anemone meaning forsaken, and depict- 
ing a woman by the roadside with two weeping 
infants, receiving charity froma less encumbered 
sister—induces at least two lines of thought. 
How was the information in such a book used 
and how was the code applied? And how did the 
flowers come to collect their meanings? 

From the illustrations it cannot but be 
inferred that the possibilities of the book’s use 
in courtship would rank high. The frontispiece 
at once strikes that note, as it depicts three 
demure maidens with bunches of flowers on a 
balcony; but from all the expression—or rather 
lack of it—on the face of one of them, a come- 
hither attitude seems the inevitable conclusion. 
‘A perhaps extreme aspect of the courtship 
theme is exemplified in the dramatic white rose 
(dried) —‘‘death preferable to loss of innocence.” 
Again it is impossible not to speculate whether 
the dried white rose would be worn by the lady 
who felt herself in danger, as a hint to the 
possible betrayer, or merely submitted through 
the post. 

As a collector of the older roses I was 
fascinated by the long list of subtle distinctions 
in meanings between the various kinds of rose. 
It is not necessary to have a crossword mind in 
order to appreciate that Rosa Mundi, the ancient 
striped gallica rose, could come to mean variety; 
or that the somewhat similar York and Lan- 
caster should signify war. On the other hand, 


A shel the diverse flower books on my 


SYMBOLIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
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FRONTISPIECE FROM LANGUAGE OF 
FLOWERS (1880), A BOOK LISTING 
THE SYMBOLIC MEANINGS OF 
FLOWERS, ILLUSTRATED BY KATE 
GREENAWAY. “From the illustrations it 
cannot but be inferred that the possibilities of 
the book’s use in courtship would rank high” 


it is hard to see why the white rose—in this case 
undried—should mean “I am worthy of you,” 
or the Carolina rose mean “‘love is dangerous,” 
or the Japanese rose (2. rugosa) signify “beauty 
is your only attraction.’”’ As R. rugosa was not 
introduced into Europe until 1845, this is at 
least a proof that not all the language of flowers 
is ancient, but it shows that it was apparently 
still expanding its vocabulary during the 19th 
century. 

If this language of flowers was in current 
use—and similar publications were not uncom- 
mon—it certainly seems that care would have 
to be taken in the technique of selecting suitable 
buttonholes, or in designing flower arrange- 
ments, in case wrong inferences should be made. 
For instance, caution would have to be exercised 
in the use of queen’s rocket (Hesperis matronalis) 
meaning “‘you are the queen of coquettes,”’ red 
tulip—declaration of love; jonquil—lI desire a 
return of affection; or even in the gift of a 
lettuce—coldheartedness. 

How did it all come about? 

A trouble with enquiries into origins is that 
one never knows how far the enquiry will lead. 
Did not Fraser’s attempt to explain the suc- 
cession of the priesthood of Diana lead him to 
write the 12 volumes of The Golden Bough? 
Incidentally, The Golden Bough, with its 
insistence upon the part played by sympathetic 
magic in human beliefs, is not so far removed 
from what lies behind the language of flowers. 
It is necessary only to run the eye down the 
lists in the little book we are discussing to pick 


game, play; Indian jasmine—attachment 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS ~ » to cones 


out obvious mythological and magical origins. — 
If, to quote Fraser, 


“homeopathic magic is | 
founded upon the association of ideas by } 


similarity,” then we can at once appreciate why |) 


germander speedwell (Veronica chamedrys) 
should symbolise facility, when we have 
experienced this bane of gardeners spreading 


about our borders; and valerian’s meaning of f° 
is an under- — 


“an accommodating disposition” 
statement to anyone who has had to discourage 
this coloniser. 

Explanations range from the obvious to 
the obscure or completely hidden. At its sim- 
plest form there is the flower honesty (Lunaria 
biennis) signifying honesty; and balsam or 
touch-me-not (Impatiens balsamina) meaning 
“touch me not’ and also “impatient resolves.” 
Only slightly less simple are mock orange 
(philadelphus) for counterfeit; helmet flower or 
monkswood (Aconitum napellus) standing for 
chivalry; thorn apple (Datura stvamonium), 
which came into‘~prominence in hot 1959 because 


of its poisonous fruits, implying deceitfulcharms; | 


the gum cistus (Cistus ladaniferus), of which the 
flowers shatter so quickly, meaning “‘I shall die 
to-morrow.”’ Others not difficult to explain 
are flowering broom—neatness; dog rose— 
pleasure and pain; Michaelmas daisy—farewell ; 
scarlet pimpernel (poor man’s weather glass)— 


change; convolvulus—bonds. The heart-shaped | 


fruits of spindle have suggested “‘your charms 
are engraved on my heart.” 
symbolising marriage and fidelity is not too 
happy an association, when it is remembered 
with what destructive tenacity ivy can cling. 
Further simple examples are the Judas tree 
(Cercis siliquastrum)—betrayal ; ten weeks’ stock 
(Matthiola annua)—promptness; mignonette 
(Reseda odorata)—‘‘your qualities surpass your 
charms.” 

When we look through the delightful pages 
of John Gerard’s Herball of 1597, or further back 
to writers such as Pliny, we may be amused by 
some of the superstitious nonsense that science 
has since disproved. But there is also some 
sound fact in such old literature and mythology. 

It is into the world of The Golden Bough 
and Classical mythology that some of the 
enquiries of the origins of the language of flowers 
lead. For example, hyacinth, meaning sport, 
game or play: Hyacinthus, a beautiful youth, 


attracted the attentions of both Apollo and a 


Zephyrus, and died after being struck on the 
head by a quoit; the hyacinth sprang from his 
spilt blood. Iris, meaning message: Iris in 
ancient mythology was the messenger of the 
Gods. Narcissus, meaning egotism: Narcissus 
did not respond to the appeals of the opposite 
sex, became too fond of his own image, pined 
away and turned into the flower. 

Many of us know to our sorrow of Achillea 
millifolium or yarrow: that the plant signifies 
war may bring no surprise if we are in a position 
to recall our efforts to drive this tough weed with 
its underground stems from our lawns. How- 
ever, another of its earlier names, soldier’s 
woundwort, refers to its supposed use by 
Achilles in stopping bleeding, hence the associa- 
tion with war. That hemlock should stand for 
“you will be my death,” or laurel signify glory 


are two of the more obvious derivations. 
Few lines of flower lore in literature are 
better known than Ophelia’s “‘There’s rosemary, 


(Left to right) Wild grape, representing charity ; hyacinth—sport, 


Perhaps ivy | 


peters pine NN 
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ROSE—LOVE 


that’s for remembrance; pray love, remember.”’ 
The tradition of rosemary was old, for the 
Greeks are said to have used garlands of the 
plant to improve their memories by its physical 
contact. 

In that interesting book, Floweys and 
theiy Histories, by Alice M. Coats, there is a 


CROQUET UNDER IRISH RULES 


“NROQUET, like billiards, was a feature of 
Gg what my school-teacher used to refer to 
as “polite society’ in Edwardian Ireland. 
Every country house had its billiard-room in 
the basement and its croquet-ground adjacent 
to the mossy swamp that passed for a tennis- 


| court. Golf was in its infancy, and anyway was 


regarded as an upstart outsider in the established 
hierarchy of games. Croquet is said to have 
reached Ireland from France, thence percolating 
to England. The Irish interim, doubtless, was 
responsible for the elasticity and individuality 
of the game we know. Courts, accommodated 
to terrain, varied from house to house. Hoops 
were wide or narrow as fancy dictated. Rules, 
likewise, were family affairs, each household 
' adhering to its own. 


Week-end Cycle Ride 


Sunday-afternoon croquet was a fixture in 
our family. During the holidays, at our 
northern home, it took the place of week-end 
bicycle rides in Dublin. (Cycling, croquet, and 
_ Gilbert and Sullivan were my father’s favourite 
recreations.) Nothing short of a thunderstorm 
stopped these Sunday rides. With one child 
(me) on the tandem, and.a Japanese basket 
containing mackintoshes, food and the stove 
strapped on behind, and an elder sister enviably 
mounted on her own machine, we would sally 
forth along the cobbles and tramlines for 
Rathfarnham. Here, climbing beneath the Hell- 
Fire Club, with Howth Head shimmering on the 
sea below, one had the choice of the circuit by 
Kilakee and the Black Forest, or of striking 
west into the looming blue of the Wicklow 
Mountains. It nearly always poured on these 
outings, and we always had punctures. The 
clouds would clamp down, drenching the stove. 
I knew then the terror and mystery of moun- 
tains, and the relief of safety (as I thought) when 
the lights of Dublin glimmered in the gloom. 


Parked like Sardines 


Only last year I found myself on one of 
those remembered roads. It was June. The air 
smelt of gorse and honeysuckle, and from a 
near-by field came the voice of a corncrake. 
Slopes golden with gorse framed the soaring 
silhouette of the Sugar Loaf. Shadowless and 
' blue, the mountain held the evening sky. At the 
side of the road a sign-post pointed “Dublin, 
8 miles.’’ No city on earth is more superbly 
sited than Dublin, its cockle-shaped bay 
enclosed by the Heads of Howth and Bray, its 
gentle hills a rampart against western gales. 
But natural beauty means little to the Dubliner, 
whose favourite Sunday outing is to pack into 
a car, after church, and drive to Dun Laoghaire. 
There, back to the sea, parked like sardines, 
with windows closed, the family smokes, sucks 
ice-cream and reads the racing news. 

To return to croquet. The instigator and 
advocate of these Sunday games was my father. 
A laurel shrubbery having been cleared between 
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quotation from Sir Thomas More on rosemary: 
“It is the herbe sacred to remembrance 
and therefore friendship, whence a sprig of it 
hath a dumb language, that maketh it the 
chosen emblem of our funeral wakes.’’ This is 
a pertinent example of the transition from an 
earlier supposed physical (magical) use to that 
of symbolism, a dumb language. 

I like the implication behind bittersweet 
(Solanum dulcameva) for truth. Of bugloss, 
meaning falsehood, Gerard writes of ‘that 
flourishing and bright red colour which is in 
the root, even as red as pure and cleare bloud 
. .. The Gentlewomen of France do paint their 
faces with these roots, as it is said.”’ 

But there are still many examples that 
remain a puzzle. I can see that lupin for 
voraciousness might have something to do with 
lupus, a wolf, or that privet could imply pro- 
hibition: but what about foxglove, meaning 
insincerity; potato—benevolence; St. John’s 
wort—animosity ; ilac polyanthus—confidence ; 
persimmon—‘‘Burymeamid Nature’s beauties ;”’ 
tiger flower—‘‘For once may pride befriend me;”’ 
and a few score more of what seem to be 
obscurities ? 


the stables and tennis-court, a full-size, level 
croquet-ground (a novelty in itself) was laid 
down. Sheltered by tall beech and the stable 
wall, which in September was aglow with 
Virginia creeper, it was a peaceful place. On 
summer evenings long shadows of trees lay 
across the grass, and the voices of wood- 
pigeons were constant on the air. The Sunday 
game started about 2.30. That allowed 2} hours 
before tea, and until dusk after tea. For they 
were prolonged affairs, these games, every stroke 
being discussed and expounded by my father. 
As the players consisted of himself and three 
children—he had a family of six to choose from 
—he was in an unassailable position to dictate 
the tempo of the game. 

Keenness was fostered by the presentation, 
on birthdays, of a brass-bound mallet. Beauti- 
fully balanced, with a line along the head 
intended to aid one’s aim, these mallets were a 
mark of encouragement and approbation. 
Reared in the rigid Victorian tradition, my 
father had little use for glamour or foppery. 
Full-dress, pageantry and etiquette he dis- 
missed as balderdash; and he maintained his 
contempt for the vagaries of fashion by con- 
sistently fastening the bottom button of his 
waistcoat and wearing the ends of his trousers 
turned down. 


“Liquoring”’ Disapproved 


Nor were my father’s forthright views 
confined to dress. Smarmed-back hair, a style 
just coming in, damned any young man in his 
eyes; while “‘liquoring,” as was termed the 
imbibing of anything stronger than cider, met 
with thunderous disapproval. “‘D’ye liquor?” 
he would roar at some terrified youth hopefully 
hovering by the drink table. 

The same unyielding standards applied to 
birthday presents. A present should be practi- 
cal, enduring and, if possible, edifying. Thus 
on my tenth, eleventh, and twelfth birthdays I 
received, successively, Chambers’ English Dic- 
tionary, the Holy Bible and a gun-metal watch. 
The last of these was near tragedy. I had set 
my heart on a wrist-watch as worn by all the girls 
at school. Not so my father. Consulting his 
Swiss clock-maker, a craftsman who dwelt in 
the slums behind the Quays, he selected a gun- 
metal watch as big as a small clock, guaranteed 
for ten years. This, he assured me, could be 


kept in a desk, or carried in a pocket, either 


method being safer than wearing on the wrist. 
Alternatively, if wear it I must, a piece of 
string or a bootlace pinned to my jersey was 
suggested. (In fairness it must be added that, 
six months later, out of the blue, a pony 
appeared.) 

The new mallets were grist to our game. On 
hands and knees, cheek to ground, following the 
aim-line, my father would scan the grass for 
eruptions or hazards. These, in turn, inaugur- 
ated fresh lines of investigation. Was it per- 
missible to stamp on a worm-cast, or remove 
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In some cases, such as wallflower and 
periwinkle, there appears to be a basis of legend 
or anecdote, but bearing in mind the example of 
what happened with The Golden Bough, I do 
feel that pursuing this language of flowers too 
far might develop into a lifetime enquiry—and 
possibly a number, of unpublishable volumes. 


> By EVELYN BARRETT 


a twig? Out came the rules, while we stood 
around, or searched the bank for wild straw- 
berries. It must have been during one of these 
lapses that I became aware of a thread of smoke 
ascending from a rose-bed by the drive. 
Investigation revealed the prostrate form of 
one Pat McKenna (known as the partridge 
boy), the local recruiting-sergeant. His cap, 
with its bunch of tri-coloured ribbons, had fallen 
to one side. Tunic unbuttoned, he sprawled 
among the roses, peacefully smouldering from a 
cigarette stub in a pocket. 


Parties for Everyone 


As croquet players at local parties our 
stock stood high. These parties, like the life 
they represented, are a thing of the past. Every 
big house gave one during the summer. They 
were parties for old and young, to which the 
whole neighbourhood would be invited, and 
where tennis, croquet and strawberries and 
cream would be laid on. As it usually rained, 
some of our neighbours considered it unnecessary 
to provide new tennis balls; while, as often as 
not, the tennis posts snapped under the 
unaccustomed strain of winding up the shrunken 
net. Croquet could be equally capricious. At 
one house a ball was out of bounds when it 
entered the rhododendron shrubbery. Three 
such “‘boundaries’”’ ended the game, for lack 
of balls. 

One was usually invited for 3.30; but by the 
time guests had assembled and greetings had 
been exchanged it would be nearer 4.30. 
In spite of such frustrations, and apart 
from the magnificent teas—hot buttered potato- 
cakes, home-made brown and white bread, 
honey in the comb, cake and mounds of straw- 
berries with thick yellow cream in massive 
silver jugs—there was a peculiar charm about 
these gatherings: an intimacy remembered in 
the faded scent of pot-pourri in old-fashioned 
drawing-rooms, with their silk wallpapers and 
cabinets of ivory chessmen; in the modulated 
tones of unhurried, cultured voices; above all, 
perhaps, in that sense of timelessness that in 
Ireland, as in India, is the secret of happiness— 
a luxury of leisure in which every undriven 
moment was savoured to the full, and in which, 
class regardless, smiles and good manners 
prevailed. 


Fast Game in Stockinged Feet 


Only once since those days have I held a 
croquet mallet. It was at the Gezirah Club, in 
Cairo. An elated polo-player, whose team had 
just won the tournament, challenged anyone 
to a game of croquet. Hardly knowing what I 
was doing I found myself on the court. It was 
a fast game, played in stockinged feet, before 
crowded tea-tables. Every stroke was hotly 
contested, but on that small, smooth court it 
was impossible to miss. 

“T didn’t know I’d taken on a champion.” 

“Nor did I,” I replied. 
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A HOUSE O 


TENNIS court, dead fiat 
A and well drained, makes an 

admirable building plot, 
especially if it has a frontage of 
sixty feet to Sheldon Avenue, a 
road in a residential part of 
Hampstead, London. 

Early in 1957 Mrs. Pinhard, 
a widow with a teenage daughter, 
who had been searching for some 
time for a house or a place to build 
one, was lucky enough to discover 
such a site. She obtained the 
permission from its owners, the 
Church Commissioners, to build 
on it, and chose Brian Peake as 
her architect. 

The houses on either side 
of the tennis court—substantial 
pre-war buildings—not un- 
naturally face the road. This 
means that half their rooms look 
east and admit all the noise from 
the road, and the other half 
look west down the garden. No 
windows face south, which is 
generally accepted as being the 
most desirable direction for win- 
dows to face (except, of course, 
larder and kitchen windows). 

Instead of following their 
example Mr. Peake decided to turn 
the new house at right angles to 
the road and keep it near the north 
boundary. As the plot is more than 


THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
All bedrooms, dining-room and living-room 
have windows facing south. (Right) PLANS 
OF GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS 


seventy feet wide at this point there is enough 
space left to the south of the house for a broad 
terrace and a sizeable lawn. He used a single- 
storey kitchen block and a double garage as 
a screen to shield this part of the garden from 
the road, and as it is bounded on the south by 
the blank wall of a garage belonging to the next- 
door house it becomes, in effect, a courtyard, 
open only to the west. 

The accommodation has been so arranged 
that all the important rooms have windows 
facing south into this courtyard, at the same time 
getting the benefit of an outlook to the south- 
west over Hampstead Golf Course. Only the 
kitchen and study windows face the road, and 
the only windows on the north side are those 
that light the staircase, bathrooms and w.c.s 
The best bedroom, living-room and kitchen also 
have windows facing west. 

This seems such a logical arrangement that 
one cannot help wondering why the architects of 


COURTLANDS, SHELDON AVENUE, 
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N A TENNIS COURT | 


H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


Living-Room 


Ground Floor 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, FROM THE ROAD 


the adjoining houses did not think of it. But the 
local Town Planning Committee opposed it, be- 
cause they felt it spoilt the architectural unity of 
the road. Although the formal application 
was turned down—in spite of the fact that 
verbal approval had been implied at an earlier 
stage—further representations were made to 
the council, and the house was slightly resited 
and finally passed on re-application. 

The plan is original and most carefully 
worked out. The sheltered front door opens into 
a square lobby. On the right is the study, insu- 
lated by the hall (and a coat cupboard) from the 
kitchen and well away from the living-room. To 
the left is the kitchen, composed, like a clover 
leaf, of three sections, one for cooking, one for 
informal meals and one for containing washing 
machine, spin dryer and sink for laundry. 
The back door opens into a covered way 
that gives access to dustbins, stores for fuel 
and garden furniture and the garage, and 
leads into the courtyard garden, making it 
very easy toserve meals on the terrace. 
Serving meals in the dining-room is facilitated 
by a double-sided storage cupboard incor- 
porating a_ sliding hatch. The dining- 
room, living-room and inner staircase hall 


Bedroom 1} 
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Bedroom 2 
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structural concrete, in which fixing fillets are sunk. One 
colour is used throughout each floor. 

All four bedrooms upstairs have floor to ceiling 
windows in the western half of their south walls, making 
the most of the south-west view. All are provided with 
fitted cupboards and built-in dressing tables with large 
wall-mirrors. The bathrooms and w.c.s all have windows 
the full width of their external walls, as the plans show. 
What the plans cannot show is that these windows are 
narrow Strips at high level, the sills being 5 ft. 6 ins. high. 

Hot water for the bathrooms comes from an elec- 
trically heated cylinder in the linen cupboard, and there 
is an entirely separate hot water supply for the kitchen 
from an electric cylinder beneath the sink. The external 
walls are hollow, with a brick outer skin and an inner 
skin of insulating blocks, and the low-pitched roof is 
covered with large dark-red Roman tiles. All large areas 
of glass are double-glazed, and insulation of walls, roofs 
and floors has been given the consideration it deserves. 

The architect was lucky enough to be allowed to 
choose not only the colours for paintwork and walls, 
but the entire furnishings and furniture. This can result 
in rather characterless exhibition-type interiors, owing 
to the absence of idiosyncratic ornament. But the colour 
schemes here are delightful, and the whole effect, inside 
and out, is restrained and orderly. 

The cost of the house, which has a floor area of 2,200 
square feet, was about £12,000. This includes the built-in 
furniture, paths and paved terrace, but excludes movable 
THE LIVING-ROOM. A sliding partition screens the dining-room furniture and furnishings, and the architect’s fees. 
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THE LIVING-ROOM AND TERRACE, SEEN FROM THE DINING-ROOM. (Right) THE TERRACE 


| . 
‘make one very large room, 36 ft. long and 17 ft. wide at 


‘the narrow end, divided up by partitions that reach neither 
up to the ceiling nor down to the floor. A sliding partition 
which gives the impression of being suspended in mid- 
air can be used to screen off the dining-room, or in a halfway 
position, the hall. 

There is a fireplace in the centre of the north wall of 
the living-room, and the south wall, which is almost entirely 
glass, has been recessed 3 ft. back from the face of 
the building above. This gives protection from the mid-day 
Jsummer sun, without blocking welcome solar radiation in 
the winter. When the double glazed doors are open, the 
terrace, and indeed the whole courtyard garden, becomes an 
ae room. This is one of those very rare situations 
lin which a window-wall is fully justified. 

The entire house, upstairs and down, is heated by 
means of electric heating elements embedded in the concrete 
beneath the floors—which makes it unnecessary, at least 
\from the point of view of warmth, to subdivide the day- 

living-space with draught-proof partitions to make separate 
rooms. 

The output of this form of heating is limited by the 
fact that the surface temperature of the floor becomes un- 
pleasantly noticeable if it exceeds 80 degrees. This produces 
jample warmth to counteract normal winter weather, but 
additional heating may be needed on exceptionally cold 
|days, and one or two electric convectors as well as the open [7 3 
|fire are provided for this purpose. so eaperieg all sete a ee ee 
jexcept those in kitchen, lobby and bathrooms are close- 

Be poted, the carpet being laid directly on top of the A CORNER OF THE KITCHEN 
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the task of tidying some old bookshelves. 

For years innumerable books about 
games had stood patiently, and vainly, awaiting 
someone’s interest. Long before golf became 
a large part of life a consuming passion for 
cricket occupied most of my waking thoughts, 
and not a few dreams besides. The books, once 
cherished and read over and over again, had 
been neglected so long that I had forgotten the 
richness they contained. 

The hours passed swiftly as I dipped into 
Cardus, Maclaren, W. G. and Ranjitsinhji, and 
then at the last I came upon The Boy’s Own 
Book of Outdoor Games and Pastimes, published 
over 30 years ago, and wondered whether the 
editor had included golf within his comprehen- 
sive terms of reference. In those days golf 
generally was considered to be a game for elders, 
and I am sure that, while my eager young eyes 
devoured all that Hobbs and Warner had to 
say about cricket, never a glance was spared 
for the views of Walter Travis on putting. 


Walter Travis’s Method 


In the last year or so there has been so 
much talk of putting, and its various methods, 
that I think it might be of interest to study 
that of Walter Travis, who, in 1904, startled 
the world of British golf by becoming the 
first oversea player to win a championship. 
There was no doubt, it seems, that his victory 
in the amateur at Sandwich, where he beat 
Harold Hilton, Horace Hutchinson and (in the 
final) Ted Blackwell, was due largely to his 
remarkable putting. He used the famous 
Schenectady putter, which eventually was 
banned in Britain and not permitted again until 
recent years. 

I have a picture of Travis about to strike 
a putt, and the method in most respects is 
similar to that used by many modern players. 
The head, with a long black cigar hanging from 
the mouth, is over the ball; the right elbow is 
well into the side and the grip is a straight- 
forward reverse overlap. The angle of the 
picture does not exactly show the position of 
the ball in relation to the feet, but it would 
appear to be nearer to the right than the left. 
As Travis said: “Some putt off the right leg 


()*: dark afternoon recently I set myself 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PUTTING 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


and some off the left. In my opinion the right 
leg is best.” He does not explain the reason, 
which was probably a matter of personal com- 
fort, but in this he was unusual because most 
of the great putters have had the ball opposite 
the left foot. 


Dominating Right Hand 


The most interesting statement he makes 
is that putting should always be done with one 
hand, and that the left should be used only for 
swinging the club back. Thereafter the right 
hand should be sole master of the situation. 
“When only one hand is thus employed the gain 
in accuracy is very great.’’ Walter Hagen, who 
was probably the supreme putter of his genera- 
tion, followed the same principle, except that 
he used the right hand to take the club back, 
and the left only as a guide throughout the 
stroke. I had this same impression of a domi- 
nating right hand when watching Palmer putt. 

I doubt whether any of the modern 
theorists would join issue with Travis or Hagen 
so far, but on one further point they certainly 
would. In speaking of the stroke itself Travis 
says that the follow-through should be “‘as long 
as it is possible to make it comfortably. At the 
moment of touching the ball the grip of the 
fingers of the left hand should be considerably 
relaxed, so that the right hand may go on doing 
its good work without interruption.’’ This is 
quite contrary to a current school of thought, 
based on the method of many leading American 
players, that the follow-through be abbreviated, 
if not almost entirely eliminated. Palmer’s 
stroke was a notable example. After impact the 
putter moved only a few inches forward, even 
for a putt of several yards. 

This American way of putting has, I think, 
developed from the use of the large ball, which 
does demand a decisive stroke to get it rolling. 
I well remember my first putt in the United 
States. I dropped a ball on the edge of a green 
at Minikahda, struck it, as I thought, firmly 
enough to reach the hole and then was astonished 
when it finished half way. This was my first 
experience of the large ball and putting against 
the nap of Bermuda grass. No doubt the cease- 
less research of American tournament players 
into the art of holing out has evolved a most 
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effective stroke for their condition, but whethd 
it would be as uniformly successful for th 
immense variety of greens in Britain remains t 
be seen. 
Those who profess faith in it can point to’ 
Locke as a superb example. Probably no on 


stroke is most decisive and far from being a) 
caress. It may look measured and easy, but ‘the 
ball is struck sharply, there is no great follow- 
through, and the face of the putter ‘stays squar 
to the line. Locke stresses the importance of} 
this squareness and says that he learned it fro 
Hagen. He does it by taking the club back 
inside the line without any turn of the wrist 
so that the blade is never opened and has th 
appearance of being hooded. Hagen believe 
that this method gave the ball top-spin, and 
Locke has_remained a top-spin putter with, 
course, extraordinary success. 


Nerve Rather Than Technique 


When all is said and done, and whatever), 
the method and whoever the man, successful } ; 
putting surely must be a matter more of nerv 
than technique. If it was otherwise, how ca 
one explain why a man with a fine method, |) 
embracing all the fashionable virtues, cannot 
get the ball in the hole when it matters, wherea 
another, who may be considered unorthodo 
As Travis said: ‘‘Everyone has his own 
style of putting and it is only with hesitatior 
that I advise particular methods.’ And finall 
he claimed to be no believer in practice putting, — 
“It is comparatively simple to hole continually” 
at four or five yards when there is no one about 
on the green, but a very different matter to ge 
even a two-yard putt down when there is an | 
opponent to beat.” A two-yard putt, indeed] 
For most people two feet would suffice as 
example; but Travis must have been a ve y 
confident man. In any event he was quite vig 
It is the nerve that counts. 

What a provocative business it all is, this” 
endless quest of the secret of putting, when, a 
that wise old man, Walter Simpson, wrote lon 
ago: “‘The rabbits in the bents mock at it, 
rushing into holes of about the same size a 
headlong speed, and with perfect ease.”’ 
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CULTIVATING THE 
ELM 


IR,—As the statement I made in 
your issue of December ] that the 
hedgerow elm “has no economic 
importance’? may well be misunder- 
stood, it should perhaps be amplified. 
The importance is inevitably relative; 
elms are not, for example, planted 
and valued and treated silviculturally 
as are poplars—let alone as the crop 
forest trees such as larch. 
Individually, of course, fine elms 
fetch very good prices indeed— 
partly, I believe, because of their 
scarcity. But as often as not they are 
sold by farmers to clear their land 
without any intention of replacement. 
One is pleased to learn that the 
Forestry Commission is well aware of 
the present situation and has estab- 
lished trials of various aspects of elm 
culture. When the general opinion of 
landowners that the elm is a weed— 
if adventitiously a valuable one when 
it is removed—is reversed, then the 
Commission’s foresight should be 
widely acclaimed.—MILEs HADFIELD, 
39, Hamstead Hill, Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham. 


ENLISTING WITH 
GARIBALDI 


Sir,—In my letter of December 1 
referring to English troops who 
fought with Garibaldi I mentioned 
the Regimmento Inglese. 

I enclose a contemporary photo- 
graph of one of the British members 


AN 


ENGLISH SOLDIER WHO 
FOUGHT WITH GARIBALDI 
See letter: Enlisting with Garibaldi 


of that Regimmento (my father, in 
fact) —J. W. Nerson (Lt.-Col. Retd.), 
5, Knole Way, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HELP FROM THE NAVY 


Sir,—Lt.-Col. J. W. Nelson’s letter 
in your issue of December 1, Enlisting 
with Garibaldi, was most interesting, 


but in fact the Royal Navy played an 
important but passive part in the 
struggle for Italian unity. 

The pressure of the gunboat 
Intrepid and the vessel Argus at 
Marsala made it possible for Gari- 
baldi to land his forces without any 
serious opposition. Later the same was 
true of his landing on the mainland. 

Individuals such as_ Captain 
Marryat also played an important part 
and three Naval officers (one being 
Lt. Wilmot) visited Garibaldi at 
Misilmeri. 

After the landing near Naples 
three or four Marines from Renown 
joined and fought with Garibaldi on 
the Volturno. The Neapolitan Minister 
in London made an official complaint 
to Lord John Russell about this 
intervention by the Royal Navy.— 
A. M. Parker, Epsom College, Epsom, 
Survey. 


RED CROSS AS A SYMBOL 


S$1r,—Dr. T. D. Whittet, in his letter 
of December 1, has the idea that the 
Red Cross symbol might have a much 
earlier origin than is generally be- 
lieved, and overlooks its association 
with Switzerland. 

In 1859 Jean Henri Dunant, a 
Swiss doctor, saw the terrible plight 
and suffering of the wounded near 
Lombardy, where the armies of France 
and Piedmont were fighting the Aus- 
trians. He was so appalled at what he 
saw that he wrote an article, Souvenir 
of Solferino, which was so soul- -stirring 
that an organisation was started to 


help the wounded in time of war. In i 
August, 1864, an international mee} 
ing took place, which resulted in t 
Geneva Convention, and the Red Cro: 
movement was created. As a tribu 
to Switzerland the Swiss flag we 
adopted with its colours reversed. 

The Swiss flag itself is an adapta-_ 
tion of a much older flag of Schwyz, 
one of the original cantons, which 
shows a small white cross in the uppet 
corner of a red flag and is supposed te 
represent the Cross of the Crucifixion 

As to the sign of the Red Cro 
as a place of refuge, I recollect an in 
of that name in the main street ol 
Reigate, Surrey, opposite a little 
street called Slipshoe Street, wher 
popular theory has it, the Pilg 
on their way to Canterbury wou 
change their shoes after their lon 
tramp along the Pilgrims’ Way, befo 
resting at the Red Cross Inn.—FRAN 
W. Starr, Stonehaven, West Bay 
Bridport, Dorset. 


GROWING WINE GRAPES | 
IN BRITAIN 


Str,—After reading A Countryman 
Notes, by Ian Niall, in your issue of 
November 24, I felt I must write t 
correct in some way his appare 
misapprehensions over the possi 
of growing grapes for wine-makinj 
in this country. 

Mr. Niall suggests that growing 
grapes for wine in England as a 
commercial enterprise just wouldn't 
be worth while. This is probably true, 
but not for the reasons he gives. It is 


‘possible by choice of site and variety 
of vine to obtain grapes with adequate 
sugar content for wine-making in this 
‘country. The Welsh grapes to which 
| he refers belonged to the Marquess of 
| |Bute, who produced wine for about 60 
} years from his vineyard in Glamorgan. 
| There was, during this period, only 
| one occasion when the crop failed, and 
‘towards the turn of the century the 
Welsh wine of a particularly good year 
|fetched about 60s. a dozen at an 
| auction sale. The bottles were sub- 
sequently retailed at around 9s. each— 
surely a remarkable price in those days 
|for a wine produced in England. 

We have, for fun but not for 
|profit, planted a vineyard here in 
| Sussex, from which we have made 
| 60 gallons of wine this year. The site 
could be better, and some of the 
varieties will obviously have to be 
| changed, but we see no reason why we 
should not produce wine equal to 
some of the foreign imports. The 
| amelioration of must with added sugar 
“mecessary in a poor year is a common 
|practice on the Continent, and does 
not, as many people think, condemn 
a wine as undrinkable. We have had 
grape juice from our vineyard witha 
jsugar content of 18 per cent.—quite 
jadequate.—J. L. Warp, Horam 
Manor, Sussex. 


| OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
STANDARDS 

|From Lord Luke 

'Str,—I am glad to see that you have 
_ referred on your leader page (December 
1) to outdoor advertising standards. 
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You say, however, that the Minister 
early this year provided the advertis- 
ing organisations with a code of 
standards. 

In fact it was the other way 
round: the advertising organisations 
framed a voluntary code of standards 
and presented it to the Minister. 
Again, you speak of the co-operation 
of the advertising organisations as 
being essential. But the advertising 
organisations have already shown 
their sense of responsibility for pre- 
serving amenity by taking a very great 
deal of trouble in preparing this code 
of standards and persuading all con- 
cerned to accept it.—LukE, Chairman, 
Code of Standards for Advertising on 
Business Premises, 1, Bell Yard, 
London, W.C.2. 


A FORK FOR MEAT? 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on a metal fork of unknown purpose, 
I have a similar fork. I have been 
told that these forks were called flesh 
hooks and were used here in Ireland to 
lift large joints out of pot ovens, which 
are large round iron saucepans hung 
from hooks over the turf fires in 
cottages.—A. N., Co, Dublin. 


ICE HOUSE ON A 
MOUNTAIN 


Str,—Near the summit of Monte 
Senario, the highest point of a minor 
ridge of the Apennines, about ten 
miles to the north of Florence, there 
stands, on a sheltered re-entrant 
platform on the hillside, the remark- 
able building of brick and stone 
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of which I enclose a * 
photograph. 

The top of the hill, 
about 3,000 ft. high, is 
crowned by a monas- 
tery, which is a land- 
mark for many miles 
round. 

The seale of the 
building can be judged 
by the standing figure, 
and at shoulder level 
were three small 
window-like openings; 
these are now blocked, 
but so insecurely that it 
is possible to see into the 
vast dark and empty 
interior, of which the 
floor is at least as far 
below ground level as 
the cornice is above it. 
The dome was originally 
covered by tiles and 
there is no opening at 
the top. 

The main circu- 
lar building was of one 
build with the adjoining 
house, which was closed 
at the time of my visit, 
so that I am ignorant of 
the precise relationship. 
But an inscription on the front of the 
house records their purpose: ‘‘Hanc 
glacier servande cellam montis Senarii 
patres faciendam curavere quae anno a 
partu Virginis MDCCCXIIT construi 
cepit et sequenti anno.” (‘The fathers 
of Monte Senario caused this store- 
room to be built for keeping ice; it was 


FOLDING SCREEN DECORATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE QUEEN’S CORONATION 


See letter: A Coronation Screen 
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ICE HOUSE NEAR THE SUMMIT OF 
MONTE SENARIO IN THE APENNINES, 


BUILT IN 1813-14 


See letter: Ice House on a Mountain 


constructed in the year 1813 after the 
birth of Christ and in the following 
year.’’) 

The establishment was thus a 
monastic ice house built in 1813-1814. 
—W. J. Hemp, Bod Cywarch, Criccieth, 
North Wales. 


A CORONATION SCREEN 
From Lord Mottistone 

Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
may be of interest, with reference to 
Bea Howe’s article of October 20, 
Folding Screens foyv Victorian Homes. 

In this instance the theme con- 
sists of the Coronation of her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II and follows in 
appropriate sequence the progress to 
Westminster Abbey at the top of the 
first leaf to the Naval Review at the 
bottom of the fourth. 

While a photograph in black and 
white cannot show the pleasing colour 
of the whole, it does at least demon- 
strate the immense skill with which its 
maker, Mrs. Elizabeth Bowyer, has 
contrived, from documentary Press 
cuttings, a consecutive design of great 
ingenuity. It will also be observed 
that the front cover of the Coronation 
number of Country LIFE has been 
used for one of the two pockets, which 
contain such mementoes of the occasion 
as invitation cards, dress regulations, 
tickets of admission and the like, 
which allowed a Member of the Upper 
House and also a Common Councilman 
of the Corporation of London the 
privilege of attending the ceremony 
itself and of joining in the subsequent 
celebrations.—MOrTTISTONE, 41, Cloth 
Fair, London, E.C:1. 


A ROBIN’S RETURN 


Sir,—The following incident may be 
of interest to readers. Last winter I 
succeeded in getting a robin to come 
to me when I whistled and fed it from 
my hand on budgerigar seed. When 
the breeding season started it came 
less and less frequently until it stopped 
altogether. This was about the middle 
of April. 

I made no attempt to call or feed 
it from then until Monday, November 
7, when we had our first really keen 
frost. I went to the usual place 
where I used to feed it and gave the 
usual whistle. After about a couple 
of minutes along came a robin from 
the usual direction. It landed at my 
feet and then flew up into my out- 
stretched hand. It showed no signs 
of nervousness, and it has continued 
to come daily. 

Surely this must be the result of 
both memory and thought, as the 
robin and I had no contact for over 
six months. I cannot believe that 
instinct alone would prompt it to 
recognise a call that it had not heard 
for six months and that was in no way 
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DRAWING OF HEREFORD CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCREEN. It was 
destroyed in 1841. (Right) THE DOORS FROM THE SCREEN. Now 
in the south-east transept of the cathedral 
See letter: Hereford Choir Screen 


connected with its normal routine.— 
W. Gorpon H. Barr, Dundarrach, 
Colintrawe, Argyllshire. 

[One cannot ascribe conscious 
thought to a robin or to any other bird. 
What is more probable is that the 
robin’s instinct had brought it back 
to its home territory, and that memory 
of a sort, or rather, a conditioned 
reflex, had come into play when it 
heard the familiar whistle—ED. ] 


A BRIDGE NEAR BREDON 
HILL 


Sir,—Eckington Bridge and Pershore 
Old Bridge, Worcestershire, are very 
much alike but by no means identical. 
The photograph you published in 
your issue of November 17 shows 
Eckington Bridge looking upstream 
towards Bredon Hill—not Pershore 
Bridge, as.stated in the caption. It 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
get a photograph of Pershore Old 
Bridge looking upstream, because the 
new bridge is so close, and if one were 
looking downstream the new bridge 
would be seen behind the old one.— 
RutH EpEN, Coleswood Lodge, East 
Common, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 


A GIANT LABURNUM 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter 
Made From a Giant Laburnum from 
Mr. Hinton East (December 1). 

I lived in Bourton House, Glouces- 
tershire, for more than two years in 
1950-52, when the laburnum was 
approaching its end. It was bolstered 
by a circular iron band and patched 
with concrete. Despite its age and 
state, when in full bloom it was 
a glorious sight. The blooms were 
more voluminous, larger and of a 
richer colour than those of any other 
laburnum I had ever seen. 

R. St. Barbe Baker twice came 
down to see it, and it was upon his 
advice that it was patched up. He 
attributed, I was told, the grandeur 
of this old tree to the fact that there 
were several acacia trees in the near 
vicinity, attracting moisture to the 
roots. At the request of the then 
verderer of the Forest of Dean I 
measured the girth. It was 6 ft. 8 ins. 
at about shoulder height, just below 
where the lowest branches sprang. 

The tree collapsed about 1954.— 
J. Hasser (Lt.-Col.), Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, S.W.1. 


HEREFORD CHOIR 
SCREEN 


Sir,—So much interest has been shown 
recently in cathedral screens that 
readers may be glad to see the 
enclosed photograph of a drawing by 
Dr. Carless of Hereford Cathedral 
choir screen, made about 1830-40. 
This stone screen was probably of 
late-14th-century date and was pulled 


’ 


down in 1841 so that the tower could 
be reconstructed. It stood under the 
western arch of the crossing and had a 
doorway in the middle. The doors from 
this are now in the porch of St. John’s 
Chapel in the south-east transept of the 
cathedral, and the second photograph 
shows the original east face. The wall 
of the screen was about 8 ft. wide but 
was increased by an overhang towards 
the west to accommodate the great 
organ of the time of Charles II. 


F. C. Morean, la, The Cloisters, 

Hereford. 

THE LAST NAIL IN THE 
HORSESHOE 


Srr,—The Snowdon Horseshoe forms 
a vast semi-circle from Crib Goch in 
the north-east to Lliwedd in the 


ROCK KNOWN AS THE LONG NAIL AT THE NORTHERN END OF THE SNOWDON HORSESHOE. 4 


south-east, and both have appendages. 
That in the south is Gallt y Wenallt, 
a bulky green eminence falling steeply 
to Llyn Gwynant, while that in the 
north is known as the Last Nail in 
the Horseshoe and rises immediately 
opposite Pen y Pass on the crest of 
the Llanberis Pass. 

It is a grassy hill with precipitous 
rock faces here and there, and its 
undulating top is covered with weirdly- 
shaped rocky outcrops. With a view 
to identifying the Last Nail I walked 
over it recently on my way down 
from Snowdon. I enclose’ two 
photographs of rocks that might aptly 
fit the description. The Long Nail 
can be seen on the skyline when look- 
ing back from Llyn Llydaw, but the 
Nail Head is visible only from the 
adjacent slopes right at the eastern 
end. Have any of your readers a 
better explanation ?—W. A. POUCHER, 
4, Heathfield, Reigate Heath, Surrey. 


WAYWISER STILL 
IN USE 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Hus- 
bands’s letter about a waywiser 
(November 24), this device is not yet 
a museum piece, but is still used 
occasionally in these days. 

Some little time since, the road 
outside here, in Leicester, was re- 
surfaced by a contracting firm of 
road-makers, When it was completed, a 
man, possibly a clerk, walked along 
it with a one-wheeled affair, similar 
at least in function to the traditional 
waywiser, doubtless measuring up. 
There was little or no_ traffic.— 
M. WoopuowseE, 7, Beckingham Road, 
Leicester. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 


FEATHERS 
Sir,—In regard to Mr. L. G. Pine’s 
letter in your issue of December 1, 
I would add that the late Sir W. H. 
St. John Hope in his Grammar of 
Heraldry, when describing badges, 
includes “‘the ostrich feathers borne 
by the sons of Queen Phillippa and 
their descendants.’’ In Banners, Stand- 
avds and Badges from a Tudor MS. 


(Below) THE NAIL HEAD 


See letter: The Last Nail in the Horseshoe 


in the College of Avms (the de Walden 


ar 
a 


Library, MCMIV, p. 3) appears an | 
illustration of a banner having thereon | 


a crowned ostrich feather with a scroll — 
across the quill inscribed Ich dien,| 


the banner being supported by Queen. 
Philippa’s white hind (see Harl.MS. 
4652 fol.210b). 

Around the Black Prince’s tomb 
in Canterbury Cathedral can be seen 
the Royal Arms charged with a label, 
“his shield for war,’’ alternating with 
black shields with the ostrich feathers 
and scrolls, “his badge for peace.’’— 
A. W. B. MEssencER (Cdr. R.N.), 
Longfield, Bideford, Devon. ’ 


COLLECTING COUNTRY 
REMEDIES 


Sir,—I should be grateful if any of 


your readers could help me in the 
collection of material. concernin 
country remedies. 


I am interested in any aspect of } 


the diagnosis or treatment of diseas 


as practised popularly. Folk medicine, © 


witchcraft in this context, family’ 
recipes, cures, herbal or sympathetic 
are of interest to me. Collections of 


remedies and recipes, notes on these } 
various subjects and even published” 


1) 
ip 
| 


material and references would all be © 


a help, no matter what their age.” 


Apparatus and equipment and descrip- ~ 
tions of such are also of interest. Often © 


old family cookery books contain in 
formation. 

I should be very grateful to re 
ceive any material on loan, to retain 


(if possible), or perhaps even to pur- | 
chase. I would also take care of and © 


return with gratitude anything that 
could only be lent. In this case the 
necessary permission to copy or to 
photograph would be welcome. 


I do not confine my interest only ; 


to this country—much lore of this | 


kind is to be found in other countries 
—but my primary interest is in the 
British Isles. I am interested also in 
what one might call “‘anti-medicine,”’ 


4 


where the object is harm to the indivi- — 


|| 


dual rather than remedy or good.— | 
J. D. Repmixt, Flat B, 80, Chiltern — 


Street, London, W.1. 


Re a on Re RL 


Nothing improves the 
Christmas 


5K Gin, or vodka, or rum. Try just a splash of Rose’s iniced 
gin or vodka, and your guests will be delighted to drink 
the fashionable Gimlet. Or, at the end of a party, just with 

| water or soda for... 


the most refreshing drink in the wor 
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of our fellow human beings, y CH ARITY 


ially the child V V 
especially the children vi V 


APPEALS 


This young African sufferer WN WN 
from Kwashiorkor was iN iN 
almost miraculously saved YN i 
from its ravages. Wherever \ ; (\ 
resources are made avail- IN YN 
able, tragically high death N IN 


rates (e.g. 90%) are being Q DPDDDHOD HLCP 


dramatically reduced. 


PRESERVATION TRUST 


Cl 


0: 
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APPEALS 
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AX 
ADDDPPP VRE 


Society for the Assistance 
of Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances 


Founded by the late Miss Smallwood 
Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 


Winter Appeal 


Winter is causing much distress 
and chronic illness amongst our 


poor, sick and elderly ladies. Will you, Help to saveneaenaeme 
Many suffering from Bronchitis, heritage of ancient and beautiful 


Asthma or Rheumatism. One agency fighting hunger and poverty, churches? Over 1,000 already 


- aye : 5 on & helped, but hundreds urgently need 
Money is needed for necessities irrespective of politics, race, colour or creed, is the repair. £100,000 a year must be 


raised. 


LEGACIES ARE A WELCOME HELP FUND for HUMAN NEED casei na : i! 


Please send cheques payable to: SUBSCRIPTIONS 


5 + ill b tefull ived by the Secretary 
MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY Hon. Sec., 34 Eatonville Road, London, S.W.17 Wi nest oy oe el 
Lancaster House . Malvern HISTORIC CHURCHES PRESERVATION TRUST * 
FULHAM PALACE, LONDON, S.W.7. Pd 


HELP US TO HELP 


those who cannot help themselves 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to con- 
tinue to help our large and ever-increasing 
family, many of whom are elderly and infirm. ~ 
They rely on us for temporary or permanent 
financial assistance in order that they may con- 
tinue to maintain themselves in their own little 
homes, for as long as health and strength permit. — i 
When this is no longer possible, as many as can 
This is a really good cause that deserves your support. Through the With her kind permission we be cared for are admitted to the seven nursing 
Army Benevolent Fund you can give help where it is most needed. show the oldest resident in and residential homes provided by the 


Donations and legacies should be made payable to:— ABE OT ORE BSS, 7h CUT Association. Please send a Christmas Gift. 


ing and very active lady of 93. 
THE ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND ; ‘ ae 
a ee Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


Tel: BELgravia 5639 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE PHILIP 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


Chairman: THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


Chairman Exec. Com.: VISCOUNT CROOKSHANK 


THEY LOOK TO YOU 
FOR HELP 


There is still all too much hardship among ex- 

soldiers and bereaved wives and children. Many 

are in financial difficulties. They must rely on the oe 
benevolent funds of Corps and Regimental Associations—which in 
an rely on the Army Benevolent Fund, the central fund of all military 
charities. 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother. 
_The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 ~ 


, oe eee eee Please don’t let her 
A Christmas Message from ay Merieee, be disappointed 
LORD RANK me \> fa 


There are nearly 4,500 children in 


vale our family who depend on YOU 
PLEASE REMEMBER thete is still much that 


each of us could do for those who stand in need. ~~ os gee i i 
Among those are the aged, who rightly ot he / : : Will oe Se 
wish to feel independent, but who cannot, se : 2 SANTA CLAUS? 
owing to their straitened circumstances, eS 
cover their simple needs. Some 400 i ee ye ; : will help provide 


LORD RANK, sf 
D.L., LLD., J.P. 


: = are already resident in our Homes—most, iN a oe = ; L 5 

f gladly contribute something—but we never ‘gue, Seam xe sc Christmas fare for 

shut out doors to those who cannot. We P . ; =. f one child. 
have three new Homes under construction. o> oe 

Rie tianeral Recretory Revd J. Your gift will send glad tidings of Christian “ah : Christmas Donations gratefully received 

CONNELL, B.A., B.D., will be comfort to the many on our waiting list. ME en 


glad to send you the illustrated Please give quickly a : $ as en 
brochure “The Thread of Gold” give quickly and from your heart. 4 CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED | = = cm CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1 - im ie aR Sedan e= 
__. Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


i 


VERY bridge player nurses a_ secret 
E ambition. Good bidding is seldom 
applauded; but you will often hear people 
‘|say, justifiably or otherwise, that so-and-so 
|plays his cards beautifully. A host of other 
|so-and-so’s would like to acquire a similar 
reputation, provided it can be done without 
undue exertion. 

However entertaining a brief newspaper 
article may be, it is hardly ever helpful to the 
average reader. He is shown all four hands and 
told how someone landed an impossible-looking 
contract by means of a far-fetched line of play. 
“Very pretty,” he reflects: ‘“But, even suppos- 
ing that I ever meet this situation at the table, 
I shall never recognise it.’ 

There is only one royal road to expert 
status. To play like a master, you must think 
like a master. Play Bridge with Reese (May- 

flower 21s.) is Terence Reese’s best book. 
I cannot do better than quote from the 
dust-cover: ““You are at Reese’s elbow from the 
moment he picks up his cards. You share his 
thoughts, briefly in the bidding, then fully in 
the play from the moment the dummy goes 
jdown. You perceive how an expert works out 
the-opposing hands and you realise that the 
game abounds with inferences that average 
players never think of.” 

An example will show how the student is 
South deals at game 


/taken through his paces. 
all and the bidding goes: 


South West North East 
8 Diamonds 3 Hearts Nobid 4 Hearts 
No bid No bid 


No bid 
; Reese is West. This is what he can see 
after the Four of Diamonds has been led: 


| West East 
& 86 hAQT4 
| WO te 6576 
Aj4 oe 
J 


| West wins the first trick and views a bleak 
prospect. The best chance of not losing a 
Heart trick, in the light of South’s pre- empt, is 
|to find him with the bare King; so the Ace is led, 
‘but North plays the Knave and South the Five. 
) The next Heart lead brings the King from 
North and the Six from South. The Knave of 
Spades is returned and the Queen wins, but 
Reese is still faced with the problem of avoiding 
the loss of three tricks in the minor suits. 

For the moment the best he can do is to 
cash the Ace of Spades and ruff a small one in 
ithe hope of building up a picture of the hand. 
On the third round South plays the Ten and 
North the King; the latter is almost certainly a 
lfalse card. This is the position: 


ey a ee 


eae 


West East 

d... 7 

Y 1087 9 

yd, O97 

dbAT4 &852 

What does Reese know about North’s 
hand? Four Spades, two Hearts, one Dia- 
‘mond; that gives him six Clubs. Suppose he 


started with this: 
@KI93 OK O4 &KQ10973 
With that lot he might have chanced a 
double, and now Reese sees a ray of hope; if 
South’s lone Club is either the King or the 
Queen, the contract is cold. He plays the Ace 
of Clubs and is glad to see South drop the Queen. 
Over to dummy with the Nine of Hearts, and 
the Seven of Spades follows; South fails as 
expected, and Reese throws his Diamond. 
North wins and has to play Clubs, so the con- 
tract is made. The complete deal was this: 


a@KI93 

OKI 

&4 

& K 109763 
@86 ~ | #4974 
OA108732 9Q94 
SA2 ees 6976 
AjJ4 $852 
ae @ 1052 

065 

&KQJ 10853 

& 2 
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WORKERS’ PLAYTIME - 


There is actually another way, equally 
elegant, of making 10 tricks. After ruffing the 
third Spade and cashing the Ace of Clubs, West 
can exit with the Two of Diamonds. South 
wins and plays another Diamond; West 
discards a Club, and South must then concede 
a ruff and discard. 

The post-mortem brings out a familiar 
story. Would East-West have got to Four 
Hearts, and made it, if South had not 
pre-empted? Although weak Three-bids un- 
doubtedly show a long-term profit, they some- 
times help an expert declarer to land a 
well-nigh impossible contract. 

Reese’s only fault, oddly enough, is that 
he is rather too kind to the reader. He might, 
perhaps, have taken a leaf from the Ellery 
Queen novels. Towards the end the author 
would issue a challenge in these terms: “‘The 
reader is now in possession of all the vital clues, 
and he should be able to identify the murderer 
and his motive.”” A bridge hand is just another 
detective story. This is a suggestion, not 
criticism: Why not make the student work 
harder? He is more likely to learn to play 
like Reese if he has to use his own wits. The 
conscientious type will at least try to respond 
if he is told halfway through the narrative: “At 
this point you should be able to draw the 
correct inferences. Before reading on, see if 
you can spot the winning line.” 

For reasons of space I shall begin with the 
full lay-out of the next example: 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 


CROSSWORD No. 1604 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 


1960 


1565 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


The play-with-me formula, as Reese points 
out in the introduction, does not mean that he 
was invariably involved when a hand came up in 
actual play. The example above features a 
delightful coup that was first brought off by 
Cedric Kehoe as far back as 1934, but it is well 
worth reviving. 

With Reese again in the West seat, the 
bidding goes like this: 


South West North East 

1 Spade 2 Clubs No bid 2 Spades 
No bid 3 Clubs No bid 4 Clubs 
No bid 5 Clubs No bid No bid 
No bid 


East’s bid of Two Spades was an attempt 
to steer the side into No-Trumps. Reese’s 
misgivings are confirmed when he sees the 
dummy, for the lead of the Five of Spades 
suggests that Three No-Trumps might well be 
the best spot. That is not his fault, but he is 
going to be blamed for not mentioning Dia- 
monds; if trumps break three-two, Five 
Diamonds is a lay-down. 

As it is, if South obliges by playing three 
rounds of Spades, Five Clubs can be made by 
squeezing him in the majors; at trick 3, how- 
ever, he switches like a cad to the King of 


Hearts. Eventually Reese reduces the play 
to this two-card ending with the lead in dummy: 
West East 
a... @7 
oJ One 
2 © 3 


South is clutching a Spade and the Queen 
of Hearts. You will see that the Diamonds 
have been played in crafty fashion, and South 
sits up when the Three is led at trick 12. As 
Reese puts it, “I can hear his brain working. .. . 
After a short pause he throws his Spade, and 
the last trick is won by dummy’s Seven of 
Spades.’”’ It takes a very observant defender 
to keep track of the Diamond pips; did it not 
look as though the trick was going to be won 
by West? This type of pseudo-squeeze is one 
of the least-known arts in the game. 


ACROSS 


Was the victor in the main such a spirited 
agitator? (14) 


first corcect solution opened. Solutions (ein a closed envelope) must reach 8. Pungency there is none, oddly enough, in 
“Crossword No, 1604, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent this liquor (6) 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 9. Stingy chap (7) 


Wednesday, December 28, 1960. 


ss 13 


i 


SOLUTION TO No. 1603. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 15, will be announced next week. 


—1, Backbiters; 6, Warm; 9, Trace-horse; 
era 18, Shadier; 
23, Celery; 27, Avon; 28, 
DOWN.—1 and 2, 
7, Anatomical; 
15, Clerestory ; 
24, Renew; 25 and 26, 


13, Prove; 16, Tallboy; 
22, Caste; 
30, Water-wheel, 

4, Trolley; 5, Resides; 

14, ’Stage- coach; 


21, Pollute; 


12, Stolid; 
21, Passage; 
29, Hoys; 


Paul; 
Garment; 
Calumniate; 
Bath chap; 3, Brest; 
8, Mulberries; 11, Sprays; 
17, Brewer; 20, Toccata; 


Farewell. 


me es i, i 


ey ee 
ie) 
i=) 


12, ‘‘She’s the Broad and I’m the 
—C. A. Spring-Rice (4) 

Burst a deal (anagr.) (10) 

15. Fruit that a chap must set off to find (5) 

16. Turkish roll (8) 

17. Now just sit back! (3) 

18. All strung up perhaps? (8) 

. Each of the two I left is for the anesthetic (5) 

23, Jazz that might help the golfer’s rhythm (5, 5) 

24, The singer’s eager to return (4) 

26. It was the way of the Victorians to cover 

wax fruit thus (7) 

27. A pseudonymous hunter (6) 

28. Instruction course on inflatable lifeboats? 
Rather noisy? (9, 5) 


DOWN 


2. Can never be one over the eight! (7) 

3. Sort of related to the copper (4) 

4. Divided, what an old-fashioned tale used to 
5 

6 


have; united, anything but! (6) 
. ‘The lilies and ——of virtue” 
—Swinburne (8) 
. Superior pleasures full of sapidity? (4, 6) 

7. Occasion for an epistle from Mr. IK? (3, 6, 3) 
10. Not so much! The sailor has spoilt the tea (5) 
11. First stage of a water baby (12) 

14, After dressing, Othello comes up to the ante- 
chamber (10) 

16. Hero of The Yard? (3) 
17. Not the kind of covering put on in 14 (8) 
19, “.,.in his hand 

“The became a trumpet” 

—Wordsworth (5) 
21. Antimacassar’s objective (4, 3) 
22, Choose Nicholas for an outing? (6) 
25, Chieftain comes up all over frost! (4) 
Norte.—This competition does not apply to the ,United 
States. 


i The winner of Crossword No. 1602 is 
Miss A. M. Easton, 
7, Wellington Street, 


Edinburgh, 7 
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a no more cares 
a about stairs 
PAWITh A ai a 


90 
an 1,000 000 


Firestone Town & Country 
tyres have already been 
bought by motorists 

in Britain alone. 

Every day increases the 
number of motorists 
changing to these 
remarkable tyres 


There is a Shepard 
Home Lift in a house 
not far from your home. 
In fact there are The reason: 
Shepard Home Lifts 


making life easier for motorists have found out for themselves 


elderly and infirm people that Firestone Town & Country give them 
in every part of extra road-holding and exceptionally high 
the country. Price from £575 mileage combined with a wonderful feeling 


>>>r>>r>>>D me 


Write for illustrated brochure to 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD 


7m Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, 


London, E.17 Tel: Larkswood 1071 


MENTZENDORFF 


the original 
Allasch 


KUMMEL| | 


that 


of added stability and safety. 


Firestone 


The first and finest ALL-SEASON rear wheel tyre 


BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your AM 4 


family, you owe it to others, you owe it 
to yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. 


helps 


digestion 


Firestone TYRES — consistently good 


Inyour own garden... 
BIRD BRAND 


5 colours or galvanised. 
Height 22 ins 
Each hod carries a 


ye: | 
[7,) written guarantee. 1 
1o} From your hardware | 
HER — dealer. 
MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN ° | 
aw) 
mo) 
PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE Oo / 
Only experts b ild a first class pool at CHA < 
y. e reasonable cost. AM PAG o 5 
FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LD. £ 
GODALMING, SURREY 2224727235 Md 
Makers of the perry Fernden Tennis Courts Vi NTAGE AN D SPECIAL CUVEE Price 23/6 
or 35 years 


| 
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| 
| 
i 
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| 
ie 
| 


| 
fi 
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| 


| 


| 


} 


correspondent, 
asked for the property should be 


| persuade the 
| increase his offer on the statement 


OT long ago I had a letter from 

a reader in the Midlands who 
was clearly disgruntled as a 

result of the treatment that he had 


\\received from an estate agent. It 


seems that he was sent particulars of 


_ |a property in which he was interested, 


jand enclosed with the description was 


‘fe letter stating that the price asked 


he would buy at this figure, and accord- 


| ingly instructed his solicitor to ask for 
| acceptance of the offer 


and for 
Jimmediate preparation of a contract. 


i The offer was duly made by telephone 


‘and was accepted; but the following 
ay the estate agent telephoned to 


say that he had that morning received 
/ an offer of £8,200 which he was going 


to consider unless the writer was 
prepared to raise his figure to £8,300, 
“in which case the property was mine.”’ 

“It seems to me,’ says my 
“that the first figure 


accepted, irrespective of any subse- 
| quent offers.”’” He asks for my views 
on the ethics of the procedure adopted 
‘and the correctness or otherwise of 
| the estate agent’s behaviour. 


Client’s Decision ? 

HERE is no doubt that the estate 

agent was acting in accordance 
with the law governing the buying 
and selling of real estate that gives 
either party the right to withdraw 
from an agreement, verbal or written, 
_up to the signing of the contract, and, 
moreover, to withdraw without penalty. 
Neither, in normal circumstances, is 
there anything unethical about such 
conduct. What does seem to have 


| been unsatisfactory in this particular 
case is that the agent appears to have 


adopted jumping-up tactics; in other 


words, having been offered the price 


he was asking, he attempted to 


intending buyer to 


that he had received a larger, subse- 
quent bid. 
Though jacking up the price as 


_ described above may be regarded, with 
_ some justification, 
tactics, one should not be too hasty in 
| assuming that the estate agent is to 


as questionable 


blame. In fact, reputable agents 


| would be the first to deplore such 


behaviour and resent bitterly being 
put in a position in which their con- 


duct may be questioned. But 
agents’ first duty is to clients, and 
if, as sometimes happens, a client 


changes his mind at the last minute 
and insists on raising the price, they 
have no option but to observe his 
wishes. Moreover, they are bound in 
duty to notify a client of all offers; 
indeed, to suppress an offer before 
the signing of the contract might be 
to lay themselves open to legal 
action. 


Open Offers 
HERE is, however, one kind of 
offer acceptance of which, pro- 
vided that it is signed over a 6d. 
stamp, is legally binding on both 
parties. And this is when an intend- 


Ing buyer writes to a seller to the 


effect that he is prepared to offer such- 
and-such a price for a property and 
does not stipulate that the offer is 
subject to contract. In the case of 
residential properties such offers are 
rarely made, for it would be a rash 
man who committed himself to buying 
a house before his solicitors had 
investigated the deed and title. But 
in the case of building land it is 
different, and an intending purchaser 
might well use this method in an 
attempt to stultify opposition. 
GOLF COURSE SOLD 
veNe last, after an exceptionally busy 
year, sales of property are show- 
ing signs of tapering off, and estate 
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JUMPING UP THE 
PRICE 


agents have leisure to contemplate the 
delights of Christmas. But included 
among a batch of recent transactions 
is the sale, subsequent to auction, of 


the Burnham and Creeksea Golf 
Course in Essex, to the local 
council. 


Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner, who acted for Mr. 
Benjamin Meaker, the vendor, say 
that it is the Council’s intention to 


revive the Club, which was started 70 


years ago. 
TWO DORSET FARMS 


CTING for a client, Messrs. Strutt | 


and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
have bought Lower Farm, Plush, 
Dorset, a holding of about 350 acres let 
at approximately £1,200 a year ona 
seven-year lease; 
named agents are also dealing with 


another Dorset property of similar | 


size, West Hay Farm, which covers 
366 acres at Charmouth and which has 
a long frontage to a private beach and 
extensive views over Lyme Bay. The 
farm is in need of renovation, as the 
original homestead is derelict, but the 
vendor, Mr. M. Thompson Coon, is 
offering a small, adjoining modern 
house and has already undertaken 


extensive preliminary work in con- | 


nection with the siting of a new house, 
cottages and buildings and the recla- 
mation of land, the benefits of which 
will be available to a buyer. The 
farm will be auctioned in the spring, 
unless sold beforehand. 


CLOSE TO CHARTWELL 
N attractive property in the Green 

Belt area of Kent that changed 
hands the other day is Mariners, a 
modernised house of 18th-century 
origin, which stands in 37 acres at 
Crockham Hill, Westerham, not far 
from Sir Winston Churchill’s home, 
Chartwell. 

The property, which has been 
sold privately by Messrs. Walter 
H. Petersen and Son, includes an 
enlarged oast-house, adapted for 
residential purposes, two lodges, 
terraced gardens and a swimming pool. 

Following the death of Lieut.- 
Colonel E. F. Morrison-Bell, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley are to sell 
The Close, a 16th-century house that 
stands in eight acres of park enclosed 
by a high brick wall at Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire. Also offered is Close 
Farm, a holding of 132 acres situated 
a mile from the house and consisting 
mainly of grass. It has a farm-house, 
two modern cottages, a dairy room 
and outbuildings, including a cow- 
house and calf-boxes. 

Mr. Anthony de Cussan’s house, 
Frys Great Wood, which stands 
in 12 acres at Boldre in the New Forest, 
has been sold to Lord Geddes through 
Messrs. Fox and Sons. 


AIRFIELD LANDS SOLD 
ART of Old Buckenham airfield, 

South Norfolk, has been sold 
privately by Mr. H. G. Apthorpe, 
acting for the Secretary of State for 
Air. The land covers nearly 100 
acres, of which about 20 acres are 
concrete and runways. The property 
was sold for £7,500, which resulted in 
an average price of approximately 
£95 an acre for the farmable land, 
most of which is let on an agricultural 
tenancy. 

Long Leys, at Cumnor, Berkshire, 
has been sold by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff. The property, which 
was withdrawn at auction recently 
and was offered on behalf of the ex- 
ecutors of the late Mr. H. J. Thomas, 
was built in 1922 and has three recep- 
tion, six principal and two staff bed- 
rooms. It was sold with just over 10 
acres of land, of which part is let. 

PROCURATOR. 


and the above- | 
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there 
between 
meals 


BREAKFAST HERE 


DINNER THERE 


These epics in stone, symbolic of — The big jets fly you there in 


man’s driving quest for spiritual 
truths, are living monuments to a 
deeply reflective way of life. creating 
an image profound and permanent 

. This is India—Ten Thousand 
Images. 


just 12 hours. A streamlined 
network of road, rail and air 
communications, and luxuri- 
ous hotels with their traditions 
of personal attention, bring 
India’s ten thousand images 


within easy reach. 


ten thousand images 


Details from all TOP Travel Agents or— 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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CONCRETE BUILDINGS 
FOR FARMING AND INDUSTRY 


Please wriie for details to: 


WARE : LOWER RD~- WARE: HERTS. Ware 8151 
LIVERPOOL KIRKBY TRADING ESTATE Symonswood 2887/8 
NEWCASTLE NELSON VILLAGE : CRAMLINGTON Cramlington 242 


AGRECON concrete buildings are designed to provide economic 
clear spans giving maximum storage or working space and 
servicablity without the need for painting and maintenance. 


CONCRETE UTILITIES LIMITED A 
DEPT. C.L. - WARE : HERTFORDSHIRE 


ee 


...making our English musie critics of 1720 sit up and take 
notice, another important event occurred. This was the in- 
corporation by Royal Charter of Royal Exchange Assurance. 
Aftermore than 200 years the address—The Royal Exchange, 
London—is still the same, but today it is the headquarters 
of a great network of branches and agencies which cater for 
the insurance needs of practically every country in the 
world. 


3 oe aa, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated in 1720 
Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, ¢.B.E., M.C. 
Sub. Governor: The Hon. Sir David Bowes Lyon, K.c.y.0. Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, (.B.E. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGER, LONDON, E.C.3. 


RE.AT2 Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 
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consistently 
the 
best 

champagne 


WY 
Pol Roger 1952 


vintage Champagne 
and Pol Roger White 
Foil, the most 
mature non-vintage 
Champagne. 

English agents 


Kennedy Reuss & Co. Ltd. 
1 Balfour Place, London, W.1 
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FARMING NOTES 


obviously disappointed when he 


'|told the Commons that he would not 
_ be able at present to authorise the im- 
| port of young Charollais bulls to try 
) this cross with Ayrshires and other 

'| dairy cows, in milking herds where beef 
|) production is an important sideline. 


Cattle men in the United States have 
| persuaded the authorities in Washing- 
ton that if Britain imports any live 
cattle from France there would have 
to be a ban on the shipment of pedi- 
gree bulls from Britain to the United 


) States, even though they undergo 

| quarantine in Canada. It is really non- 
' sense that the United States should 
j 


dictate in this way what we should do 
in our livestock-breeding policy. 
i The Terrington Committee, which 


} 


) recommended that a smallimportation 
of young Charollais bulls should be 


F) 
i 


| allowed under strict control, had a 


leading veterinary surgeon among its 
|, members, and moreover the Ministry’s 


4 
{ 


tearm 


| periment with Charollais bulls. 


| veterinary advisers are satisfied that 
there would be no risk of bringing in 
foot-and-mouth disease or any other 
troubles by allowing the Milk Market- 
ing Board to carry out a crossing ex- 
M 

view is that the experiment should ihe 


made and I hope that those who are 
‘interested will not be deterred. Let 
| them send some heifers of the Ayrshire 


/ and other dairy breeds over to France 
| to try the cross there. If it answers 
| well, then there will be a still stronger 


‘ease for allowing the importation 
under strict supervision of some 
Charollais bulls, so that this cross for 
beef production can be tried on a wider 
scale. 


_ Queen’s Prize-winner 


| 


} HEN Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
{ Mother presided at the annual 
general meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
| tural Society of England, the occasion 
(was taken to present the Queen’s 
Prize to a young man from Crediton, 


|Devon, who did best in the 
‘National Diploma in Agriculture 
examinations this year. He is Mr. 


Roger Bailey, who was educated at 
Bolton School, Lancashire. When 
his family moved to a 200-acre 
| farm in Devon he gained more prac- 
| tical experience there before going to 
|the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester. At the college his special 
interests were the Ploughing Club and 
the Chapel. He was ploughman of the 


year and the Chaplain’s Warden. Mr. 


Roger Bailey is, evidently, a good all- 

jrounder. Certainly he made an excel- 
lent impression when he thanked the 
R.A.S.E. at the annual meeting, which 
is quite a formidable gathering. I 
wonder whether he means to go farm- 
ing on his own account or whether his 
academic prowess will lead him into 
‘some branch of the administrative or 
technical service connected with 
‘agriculture. 


‘Christmas Vouchers 

F ULL marks to whoever thought of 
the idea that the Royal )Agricul- 

tural Society should offer gift vouchers 

that members can give to their friends 

or relatives to make them members of 


| the Society. The membership now 


stands at just under 16,000, which is 
not nearly big enough or representa- 
tive enough for England’s national 
agricultural society. A year’s subscrip- 
tion costs £2. 


Well-timed Grazing 

HEN Monsieur Voisin spoke to 

the Farmers’ Club last week he 
put great stress on the time factor as 
the basic principle of rational grazing. 
The farmer gives his lucerne an 
adequate rest period between cuts; 
he observes the time factor in deciding 


e 
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BOWLEY’S 
TRUCKS 


Ideal for GARDEN and ESTATE WORK 
MODEL 1A 


|THE CHAROLLAIS 
CONTROVERSY 


| HE Minister of Agriculture, 
| Mr. Christopher Soames, was 


not to cut the crop until it has reached 
a certain stage of maturity. This 
results in an adequate rest period 
between two successive cuts. But 
when it comes to grazing the farmer 
is apt to neglect the rest period. In 
the last two centuries farmers have 
usually practised continuous grazing 
in enclosed pastures, and the animal 
decides what grass it will shear and 
harvest without paying any apparent 
attention to the rest period between 
shearings. 

In the old days, before pastures 
were enclosed, tethering and herding 
with a dog were the methods em- 
ployed to shift animals at grass. The 
good shepherd always observed the 
necessary rest period between suc- 
cessive grazings. M. Voisin warned 
farmers against an excessive number 
of grazings. By shearing the grass six 
times a year in rational grazing instead 
of 20 times in continuous grazing, he 
reckons on an increase in yield similar 
to the increase when lucerne is cut 
three times a year instead of ten. 


Dorset Quality Lamb 


LOCK masters in Dorset, where 

they start lambing extra early in 
the Dorset Horn flocks, have formed 
a Dorset Quality Lamb Producers’ 
Association, and carcasses under their 
special brand will appear at Smithfield 
Market in the New Year. Three 
slaughterhouses in the county will 
operate the scheme and the selection 
will be rigorous on a quality and weight 
basis. The hope is that Dorset quality 
lamb will fetch a premium of about 
2d. a lb. The success of the scheme 
will depend mainly on the farmers 
themselves. If they will stick to strict 
grading they can earn a reputation for 
uniform quality such as Canterbury 
lamb enjoys to-day. The Dorset lamb 
will have the advantage of being fresh 
killed and not frozen. 


Fresh Produce 

E are told by Mr. Tristram 

Beresford that we must wake up 
to the challenge and opportunities of 
modern marketing. We are not doing 
enough to exploit the freshness of 
home-produced food, which can be our 
greatest asset in competition with 
imports. Eggs offer the most obvious 
selling line where freshness counts with 
consumers. I mentioned recently the 
efforts that local groups of poultry 
farmers are making to speed the pas- 
sage of their eggs through to the shops 
and guarantee freshness and quality 
under a dated brand. A start has also 
been made with a British Farm Pro- 
duce Council to boost the reputation 
of home produce. Mr. Beresford con- 
trasted the initial budget of £18,000 
a year with the £1 million a year that 
the Danish smallholders subscribe for 
sales promotion in our market. We 
are making a start, and I have little 
doubt that the chain stores as well as 
individual shopkeepers will welcome 
all we can do to build up a quality 
reputation for home produce. Many 
customers like the best and will pay 
for it, but we must let them know 
more about the merits of what we 
have to sell. 


High Straw Prices 
An barley or wheat straw that 
holds its virtue commands a good 
price to-day. Loads of baled straw 
are being moved down into the West 
Country at £6-£8 a ton. At auctions in 
Aberdeenshire there has never been 
such a dear trade, with the price up to 
£16 a ton. We all know the value of a 
dry bed for cows and other stock lying 
in during the winter months, but if we 
get more years like this everyone who 
cannot grow enough straw for himself 


will be turning over to slatted floors. 
CINCINNATUS. 


SIZE 4’0” x 20”. 12” Detachable Top 
WHEELS Cushion Tyred Roller Bearing 
Carriage £15.2.6 Paid 
Hinged Side 12/6 extra. 


TRUCKS CAN BE MADE TO YOUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS 


S. BOWLEY & SON, LTD. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Write to Dept. C.L. for illustrated Catalogue 
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fr SWIMMING POOLS ww me 
most up-To-DATE FILTRATION 


THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 


ELECTRICITY 
FOR 


POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION 


AND THE REST — CONSULT THE 
RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - 


TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF- MOTHPROOF 


POLY THENE 
SHEETING 
FOR GARDEN - HOME - FACTORY 


FREE 


10 Food Bags with 
every order of 5/- or 
more. 1 pair poly- 
thene gloves with 
every 10/. spent. 


Per 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hyvy [ideo! fer Clothing and Bed- 
48” wide 81d. 11d. 2/4 | ding Storage. Machine Covers. 
72" wide 1/4 4/5 3/6 |82ek Covers ~Eosy-to-moke 
i Greenhouses - Garden Frames 
144” wide 2/2 3/— __ -7/=| coches, etc. 
FOR ALL PURPOSE 
POLYTHENE BAGS }Rryyyideniiay 
é a AG ee Ae each 10 100 
x . = — | 18x24 6d. 4/6 32/- 
bie oaths eit 19x 29 64d. 5/- 38/- 
Bx 8 8d. 6/6 23/1, | 24x30 7d. 5/3 45/- 
8x14 1/- 9/6 37/6 | 24x60 1/- 9/6 87/6 
10x15 1/2 11/6 43/- | 36x60 3/- 27/- 180/- 
12x15 1/6 14/- 49/- | 48x80 5/- 45/- 410/- 
12x18 1/9 14/6 56/6 | 56x84 6/—- 55/- 510/- 
14x20 2/11 18/6 B1/- | 62x84 7/— 65/- 601/- 
Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/-, 1/-. Over 10/-, 1/4. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 209) 29 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


FREE 
“MY GARDEN BOOK’ 1961 
A well illustrated catalogue, listing all the best 
seeds and Highland-grown seed potatoes, and 
containing many useful cultural hints for the 
amateur gardener. A copy will be sent you free 
on publication. 
Write to Dept. 29, 
THE SCOTTISH SEED HOUSE 
PERTH 


You need the best 


ROSES 


for your Garden 


Send for our lists :— 
ELISHA J. HICKS LTD 
The Rose Specialists 


WATER BUTTS'- WITH 
LIDS (Seasoned Hardwood) 
25gin. 36/- 80gin. 80/- 
40gin. 43/4 100gin. 85/- 
50gin. 45/11 110gin. 95/- 
60gIn. 48/- 120gIn. 105/- 


65gin, 53/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
Write or Phone: Crayford 26175. 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd.. 
Bexley, Kent. 


ENGLAND. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 
FLOWER SEEDS 
BULBS & LILIES 


WALLACE « BARR | 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


Seed and Spring Bulb catalogue; Shrub 
catalogue and Lily catalogue on application 


save 2 
your fish © 
ws 


from 
Herons... 


. . With our underwater 6-in. mesh 
nylon preventive NETTING. Unobtru- 
sive and a definite deterrent. Made to 
size. 4/6 per square yard. Carriage Paid. 
Write for descriptive leaflet to: 

MIDAGRES LTD., 26 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 

Nylon nets made for all purposes 


DWARF CONIFERS 


Four-year plants on own roots, 6 varieties, 
30/- c.w.o. 3d. stamp for illustrated cata- 


logue containing detailed information of 
annual and ultimate growth. 


W. H. ROGERS & SON (C.L.) 
Red Lodge Nursery, Eastleigh, Hants. 


erent 
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} VIAREGGIO 


boarding houses—excellent 


New Cars available include 


Alvis 3-litre Saloons, Coupes by Park Ward. 

Austin A.7, A.40 and A.55 de luxe Saloons. 

Daimler Majestic Saloon. 

Ford Zodiac and Anglia Saloons. 

Jaguar Mark |X Saloon. 

Morris Mini-Minor, Minor 2-dr Standard 
and Oxford de luxe Saloons, ~ 

Riley 1.5 Saloon. 

Wolseley 15/60, 6/99 and 1500 Saloons. 
Selection of guaranteed Used Cars 
1960-series Alvis 3-litre Saloon. One 

owner. Radio fitted. 9,500 miles. 
1960 Alvis 3-litre Saloon. Automatic. Radio 
fitted. One owner. Duo colour. 6,000 miles. 
1958 Aston Martin Mark Ill Saloon. 
Exceptional condition. Choice of three. 
1957 Bentley ‘‘S’’ type Saloon. P.A.S, One 
owner. Grey/grey leather. 29,000 miles. 
1957 Lagonda 3-litre Saloon. Ex. cond. 
1957 Mercedes-Benz 2205S Saloon. Leather 
upholstery with loose covers. Fitted radio. 
One owner. 20,000 miles. 
1959 Volvo 122S Saloon. Cloth upholstery. 
1959 Vanden Plas Princess Mark IV with 
division. Leather and cloth upholstery. 


‘ Power st2ering, automatic transmission. 
One owner. # 


Water on tap witha... 


} LISTER ( 


DOMESTIC 
PUMP 


80 ft. head inc. 25 fe, 
suction 


Electrically driven 


£22 5s. 


Other pumps for all purposes—send us your enquiries 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., 


Dursley, Gloucestershire, Phone 2371 
Branches: London, Stamford, Glasgow, 
* Dublin 


MARINA DI PIETRASANTA 


(ITALY) 
FUN AND RELAXATION FROM APRIL TO OCTOBER! 


12-mile beach—mountains—lake—pinewood—500 hotels and 
beach—and 


excursions. 


Information: Azienda Riviera della Versilia, VIAREGGIO, 
and your travel agent. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


MOET 


CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


IDO DI CAMAIORE 
FORTE DEI MARMI 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1955 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 


sport-equipment 


IMPORTANT 


All Books reviewed or 
advertised in Country 
Life may be obtained 


promptly from: 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 
119-125 Charing Cross Road 
London, WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road. 
UT OOTUOTINOTTONIONTOOTIONIONTOATTONIOUTOONT ONT UUM TUUOOTOON Are 


PIGS 
SPELL 
MONEY 


INVESTORS in our Group of Companies have 
been called “Armchair Farmers’’ by a recent 
report in aleading daily newspaper. Without 
worry or active participation you can become 
the owner of guaranteed brood sows which 
are boarded at one of the many farms we 
operate throughout the country. Every six 
months you will receive a cheque resulting 
from the sale of your piglets along with 
a certified statement of account. Efficient | 
farming methods and favourable marketing 
allied to certain guarantees ensure a return 
for your investment well above the average. 


BRANCHES: Birmingham, Dublin, 
Glasgow, London and Manchester. 


FARMS: Over 40 throughout Great 
Britain. 


For full details please write to our Head Office: 
SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 


PRODUCERS LTD. (C.L.) 


Surety House, 15 Woodstock Street, 
London, W.1 


Beénédictine ¢ 
is your Liqueur 
Hrntteble everguhern © 


in all sizes- bottles, 2, i and miniatures 


is Dixie Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University 
) Cambridge, has written in Victorian 
imiatuve (Hodder and Stoughton, 
‘s.) a book which could have come 
ym Trollope’s pen had Trollope 
cided to deal with fact instead of 
ition. A novelist has an advantage 
jer a writer dealing with historic fact, 
‘cause he can make his characters 
and out by emphasising here, sub- 
acting there; indeed, doing as he 
; 


| [': OWEN CHADWICK, who 


ces when and where he likes. Some 
tople may think that to deal with 
en and women who have lived makes 
)e job easier. There they are: all the 


athor has to do is put them down on 
jyper. But it seems to me that the 
lographer’s task is the more difficult, 
ir he has not only to make his people 
come alive’’—and that they once 
ave lived is no guarantee that he can 
ake them live again—but he has also 
-) observe the strictest rules of 
veracity and make them live not as 
“iey were but only as they were. The 
mptation to distort for effect is not 
all. 


Trollope-like Novel 


} Professor Chadwick is here deal- 

ig with the lives of two men: Sir John 
soileau, who was squire of the Norfolk 
jillage of Ketteringham from 1838 to 
‘869, and the Reverend William 
Vayte Andrew, vicar of the parish. 
‘le has to show us these two men, each 
eeking the good of the parishioners in 
jis own way, but in almost violently 
vifferent ways; each deep down in his 
eart having some admiration for the 
‘ther, but on the surface eternally 
‘ickering and at times flaming into hot 
ispute. He has to show us the two 
vives—one a daughter of Lord Minto, 
he other a middle-class woman with 
NM eager and indiscreet tongue and 
’en ; and he has to show us the squire’s 
ons and daughters and the struggie 
hat went on between squire and vicar 
or the possession of their loyalty. 
Jutside this focus of dramatic interest 
here is a crowd of villagers who, as in 
ll good drama, have to come in now 
jnd then as the crowd in scenes of 
lamentation orrejoicing. Here, indeed, 
5 a Trollope novel; and Professor 
Thadwick is to be congratulated on the 
vay he has handled it. He is a his- 
orian, and he confesses that he 
ipproached his task with a historian’s 
ntention of using Ketteringham to 
llustrate the relationship at that time 
yetween squires and parsons. “I have 
mded, more wisely, by recognising 
hat I have illustrated fragments of the 
elationship between this squire and 
his parson.’”’ He indeed decided 
visely. Let me say at once that I can- 
1ot imagine any class of literate reader, 
ay or ecclesiastical, fiction-loving or 
vith a liking for historical research, 
who will not find the book at once 
lelightfully readable and mentally 
iatisfying. 
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| SQUIRE V. VICAR 
| A CENTURY AGO 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


I do not think that Sir John 
Boileau would have allowed Mr. 
Andrew to remain vicar for long but 
for that dispensation of providence 
which makes it virtually impossible to 
shift an incumbent once he has entered 
upon his benefice. Mr. Andrew had 
come just before Sir John bought the 
estate. He was a man of intensely 
Puritanical outlook and conduct, and 
he was convinced that he was one of 
God’s elect and that God was literally 
and actively working through him. 
Also, he possessed considerable inde- 
pendent means. Sir John looked at 
life differently. He was, says Professor 
Chadwick, a man who “‘liked the good 


aABAMaMmaaunmnemannmamnaunwwnauanw 
| VICTORIAN MINIATURE. By Owen Chadwick 

fl (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 

H MASSACRE IN THE SUN. 

By Jack Dempsey with Bob Considine and Bill Slocum 

| , (Heinemann, 18s.) 
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things of this life and enjoyed them as 
God’s gifts. When he had visitors— 
and he often had visitors—he enter- 
tained them to a game of cards.” The 
parson was “‘troubled beyond measure 
when he found that his people began 
to defend themselves, before his denun- 
ciation of similar levities, by appealing 
to the example of the squire. The 
casus belli arose when he heard from 
a dissenter that Sir John had accepted 
the office of steward at the Norwich 
races.” 

Mr. Andrew, who thought dining 
out a frivolity and consequently de- 
clined to eat at the squire’s table, 
spoke sharply to Sir John about these 
matters. It was a frank battle for 
supremacy. Who was to rule the 
people’s lives, God or Mammon? The 
squire wanted to own the parson, and 
indeed at times spoke of ‘“‘my clergy- 
man,’ and the parson wanted to 
dominate the squire. He was a power- 
ful and effective preacher. His church 
was packed, people coming in from 
outside parishes. His preaching was 
especially effective with women, and 
from that fact the great spiritual 
climax of the book develops. For in 
this battle for allegiance the sym- 
pathies of the squire’s daughters 
gradually shifted to the parson’s side, 
and one of them even outdistanced 
him, becoming at last an itinerant 
Methodist preacher. 


Victory is Conceded 


Life was hard on the squire. His 
wife died in agony; his daughters 
turned to Mr. Andrew; his sons were 
not as he would have wished them to 
be; and slowly he, too, was drawn to 
his old adversary. Andrew noted in 
him ‘‘a new gentleness and devotion,” 
and wrote in his diary: “‘Sir John 
chairman at Bible meeting and spoke 
admirably and to the point.” “With 
Sir John,” writes Professor Chadwick, 
“the battle was over. . . . He learned 
Andrew’s way of preparing the soul 
to meet death. He had succumbed, in 
some part to the courage, the in- 
tegrity, and the perseverance of the 
vicar with whom he still partly dis- 
agreed—but still more to the insistent 
cry of the human soul, in the end, for 
the consolation of the spirit.”’ 

It is fortunate that both men kept 
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Unusual Louis XV carved wood and gilt console table, 
the caryatids supporting fleur de peche marble top. 


Length : 314 ins. Depth: 21 inches Height : 32} inches 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


CHARLES HAMMOND 


164/9, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 


A carved wood and gilded console table with marble top. 


Antiques 


LIMITED 


BELGRAVIA 2151 


A George II carved wood and gilded mirror. 


* Decorations 


* Furnishings 
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EST. 1866 EST. 1866 


BIGGS 


of 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


_. 


SHERATON SEMI-ELIPTICAL COMMODE IN SELECTED SATINWOOD. 
Height 1’ 6” Width 3’ 6” 


Circa 1790. 
Depth 2’ 10” 


26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


JOHN BELL -¢/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A superb Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Tallboy Chest of Drawers 
with shaped serpentine front. 
Width 41 inches, height 5 feet 84 
inches, depth at centre 25 inches. 
Period circa 1765. 


A small Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Tripod Table with pie 
crust edge. Diameter 214 inches, 
height 29 inches. Period circa 1750. 


BRI DG EeSauRee ech 
A-BeE RBs EEN 


Telephone: 24828 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques,”” Aberdeen 


A late seventeenth century Spanish table of chestnut with wrought iron work, of 
exceptional quality. Width 4 ft. 1 in. Depth 223 ins. Height 31 ins. 


Carved wooden figure of Madonna and Child with original polychrome. 
Height 23 ins. 


43 NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER 


Telephone 4882 EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY 


Knockhundred House 


(H. W. KEIL LTD.) 


MIDHURST . WEST SUSSEX 


Telephone 133 


Small Fine Quality Mahogany Bow front Sideboard, Faded Golden colour. 


Length 4 ft. 7 ins. Height 3 ft. Depth 2 ft. 14 ins. 


ALSO 
BROADWAY, WORCS. 
Telephone 2108 


CHELTENHAM 
Telephone 2509 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ae 
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diaries that Professor Chadwick has 
been able to read. He has used them 
to build a splendid book whose riches 
I have been able only to hint at. 


DEMPSEY LOOKS BACK 


| Mr. Jack Dempsey, who was once 
jheavy-weight boxing champion of the 
‘world, had a prophetic start in life. 
|His mother told him about it. Just 
before Jack was born a stranger came 
jto the door selling books. Books 
/weren’t usual things for the Dempseys 
_|to be concerned with, but, being a 
kind-hearted woman, Mrs. Dempsey 
asked the stranger in to rest and drink 
a glass of milk. In gratitude, he gave 
her a book, It was the life of John L. 
) Sullivan, a world boxing champion. 
“TI finished ‘reading it just before you 
/were born,”’ she told her son. “‘I sure 
did enjoy it.’ Unlike most omens, this 
one meant what it said. “Knocking 
| good guys senseless as a way of life” 
was to be Jack’s career. It has taken 
| three men to tell us all about it. On 
q the cover of Massacre in the Sun 
it (Heinemann, 18s.) there is “Jack 
_ Dempsey”’ in large type and in much 
| smaller type ‘‘with Bob Considine and 
Bill Slocum.’” But Mr. Dempsey 
claims the lion’s share. Writing the 
book, he says, was work. “I worked 
harder to produce it than anyone else 


connected with it.’ Well, that is what 


who came swinging out of the Wild 
_ West to fight in saloons, ride the rods, 
_ make a buck any way I could. What 
is a bum? If being badly educated, 
owning one ragged shirt and a pair of 
| patched pants and having holes in my 
_ shoes makes a man a bum, I was a 
bum. ...I was a starving kid, wander- 
i ing in search of food, sometimes almost 
like an animal, living as best I could 
) and with the weapons of survival God 


| gave me, my fists.” 


Tough All the Way 


Jack's brother Bernie taught him 
how to fight. “He insisted that I make 
| my jaw as hard asa rock. When I was 
eleven he had me chewing gum from 
|‘pine trees, chewing the tough resin- 
| like stuff all day long. At eleven I was 
also getting pails of beef brine from 
| butchers. Three times a day I bathed 
my face in the stinking liquid, to make 
| it tough as leather.’’ Being a pro- 
| fessional fighter is tough in all ways, 

and Messrs. Dempsey, Considine and 
Slocum write in a tough, terse style. 
“My first defence of the title was on 
Labour Day, 1920, against a dying 
friend of mine. I knocked him out 
because I loved the guy. Hell of a guy. 
Bill Miske.’”’ Here is a point of ethics 
that few of us, I imagine, have con- 
_sidered. Does one knock out a dying 
guy because one loves him? Miske 
was dying of Bright's disease. He 
needed money “‘so that he could rest 
and regain his health,’ and’ he could 
‘get money only by fighting. “He 
begged me for the fight. . . . The pro- 
blem was how to handle Miske—carry 
| him on or put him out of his misery 
as soon as I could. In the third round 
I just shut my eyes, hit him with a left 
that straightened him up, then let the 
right go—and that’s all there was to it. 
. . . It was the only time in my life I 
was ashamed of being a fighter.” But 
Miske got the money he needed— 
25,000 dollars. ‘“‘He was a fine guy,” 
says Mr. Dempsey. ‘‘I hope the pay 
day helped him through those last 
weeks.” 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING continued 


The question of how pugilists feel 
towards one another is interesting. 
Mr. Dempsey, who should know, says 
that most of them “‘like each other. 
I guess the old gladiators felt the same 
way, even though one of them was 
going to die.’ They often fight when 
ill. “From the President on down 
everybody has put in a day’s or a 
week’s work while sick. A boxer’s 
work just happens to be fighting.”’ 


Boxing and High Finance 


From fighting in saloons for little 
more than the price of a meal Mr. 
Dempsey moved on to the regions 
where boxing and high finance go hand 
in hand. His fight with Georges Car- 
pentier was the first ever to bring in 
a million dollars and to draw a 91,000 
crowd. His first fight with Tunney 
brought in 1,895,733 dollars from 
120,757 spectators. Dempsey’s share 
of the takings was 800,000 dollars. 
Tunney won that fight, and the crowd 
cheered Dempsey. He confesses that 
for one reason and another he had not 
been popular with the boxing fans. 
And that day they cheered. “‘I had 
never realised how much I had 
hungered for a sound like that; and 
now here it was—on the night I blew 
my title. Losing was the making of 
me.” The fight in which he tried to 
win back the title from Tunney, and 
failed, was even a bigger thing 
financially—a gate of 2,658,660 dollars. 
“They don’t make them like that any 
more,’ Mr. Dempsey says sadly. 


4 
MORE DEADLY THAN 
THE MALE 
HOSE who still cling hopefully to 


a belief in male superiority will 
meet a series of nasty shocks in 


-R. H. Smythe’s The Female of the 


Species (CouNtTRY Lire, 2l1s.). Mr. 
Smythe states his thesis at the out- 
set: ‘“‘Femininity is more im- 
portant in the scheme of the Universe 
than all the vaunted attributes of the 
male... during the greater part of his 
lifetime he [the male] is redundant.” 

After two preliminary chapters 
on the general biological role of the 
female, Mr. Smythe discusses the 
most important aspects of her life in 
the chapters Courtship, Marriage, 
Birth and The Care of the Young. 
Throughout the book he continually 
compares the worlds that we some- 
what arbitrarily call human and 
animal: thus he can liken human 
baby-talk to avian chicken-talk, and 
speculate on whether they both arise 
from hormone stimulation; and he 
can compare a young man presenting 
his girl-friend with a box of chocolates 
with a male spider thrusting a fly 
wrapped up in cobweb towards his 
prospective mate, Such juxtapositions 
lead to a kind of dry humour of which 
the following sentence gives a good 
example: “Do not be persuaded too 
easily that there is no difference 
between the love story of the female 
squirrel and that of the debutante.” 

But squirrel and debutante alike 
must yield to the insects, which, 
says Mr. Smythe, show ‘‘a far greater 
complexity of mating behaviour 
than the mammals. Thus each of the 
560 kinds of spider living in Britain 
has a different pattern of courtship. 

So diverse are the patterns 
of behaviour described by Mr. 
Smythe, and so complex are many of 
the mating dances and methods of 
home-building and rearing young 
that he assigns to the influence of 
hormonal stimulus, that one leaves his 
book with a sneaking feeling that even 
Romeo and Juliet may have been, in 
the words he uses to describe birds, 
“only puppets, drawn hither and 
thither by the pull of the hormonal 
strings.” 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO'HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 
PRESENTATION PLATE ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


A FINE QUALITY TAZZA MADE IN LONDON IN 1717 BY J. CLARE 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A Chippendale mahogany winged chair covered with red leather. 


44-52 NEw OXFORD STREET 
Lonpon, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 
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By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Biscuit Manufacturers 

Carr & Company Limited 


WA 


bring out the full flavour 
of good cheese ec 


Rich, creamy Stilton . . . clean, sharp Cheddar . . . robust, tangy 
Cheshire . . . any kind of cheese tastes better with Carr’s Table 
Water Biscuits. They’re made specially to be eaten with cheese. Their 
delicate, ‘nutty’ flavour contrasts with its every taste—their crisp 
flakiness is the perfect contrast to its smooth texture. Buy Carr’s 
Table Water Biscuits the next time you buy cheese—you'll enjoy 
it even more! 


You’ ll find the new, blue and yellow, airtight pack at all 
the best grocers. 30 fresh, crisp Table Water Biscuits 
for only 1/2d. 


Buy them 
whenever you buy cheese! 


Made only by CARR and Co. Ltd., THE BISCUIT WORKS, CARLISLE 


OST women will be glad that black has come back 
| to- fashion, that white, unrelieved white, is 
| being used for top-coats as well as dresses 
‘|and that black pied with white is allowed to spice our 
| wardrobes. 

| Belinda Bellville’s collection, meant for the débu- 
|tante, the young married woman and the woman who 
| may not be so young in years but has kept a youthful 
figure, presents a large group of dresses made only of 
black: a fitting, smooth little number in organza 
with a swirl of flounces at the hem (this a best-seller) ; 
a straight sleeveless dinner or cocktail dress in 
heavy satin, its only ornament one of the typical 
| Bellville cockades; a magnificent, ground-length skirt 
' made of black spotted net with a choice of strapless 
| bodice of matching net (the spots are shilling-sized) 
| or a more covered-up black velvet bodice. A white satin 

top is an alternative. 

Spring collections by wholesale designers (not in the 
shops yet) indicate that brown may yet be as generally 
popular as we have been predicting for the last few 
seasons. Up to now it has been a promising but late 
starter. 

Julian Rose’s spring collection of superbly made 

_ clothes dwell mostly on pure silk dresses and jackets or 
| pure silk suits. Most are tailored with straight skirts, 
_ although one or two have pleated skirts. There is a very 
| good brown and white pure silk print two-piece made up 
| of dress with fitting waist but no belt and rather loose 
jacket. Both are bound with brown satin. Grey, 
black and white are mixed in another print, also in pure 


All-white brief jacket and slender dress made of heavy 
French lace. The dress has folds curving away from the 
waist to disappear in the slender skirt. Harry B. Popper 
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BLACK, WHITE AND PIEBALD 
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Suit made of black South West African Persian {amb and sashed with glossy black mink. 
By Albert Hart. The hat is made of tiny white feather tips with white velvet brim. 
By Jenny Fischer 


silk, used for a dress with straight skirt 
hidden by an apron panel, frill-edged, in 
front. On the all-black theme there is a 
slim silk shantung dress worn with 
double-breasted jacket hemmed with a self 
fringe. Turning to white, we find a rather 
special summer dinner dress, sleeveless and 
dead plain, made of heavy white silk 
smothered with embroidery carried out in 
little coral beads and gold thread. 

The new Susan Small clothes (also 
not due in the shops until January) are 
young and gay and very pretty. “Here and 
there a hint of the Chelsea influence,”’ says 
the hand-out distribution at the original 
presentation, which indicates that Yves St. 


Laurent’s last collection for Dior and its 
forerunner—our own King’s Road Bazaar 
—have not yet ceased to influence the 
fast-moving wholesale trade. 

Jumper suits and jacket dresses here 
are Chanel-ish in feeling and are often made 
of Lurex silver jersey. These are obviously 
meant to replace this winter’s golden knits. 
Susan Small has made lots of these and 
chose two to begin its part of the wholesale 
group’s mass showing. The rest of the 
things shown were all-white, or mixed white 
with fresh rose-pink or a frosted green; 
the Chelsea influence, I imagine, was 
indicated by the choice of a top-coat with 
rather more than martingale-sized belt. This 
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A cloche hat, made of soft white fur fabric, 
swansdown light. It is finished with a band of 
black patent leather with a red rose tucked in 
at one side. By Peter Shepherd, at Woolland’s 


Bound with black braid round neckline and 
arms, this black and white calfskin jerkin 
(left) to wear beneath a suit jacket, is matched 
by a pillbox hat. Both ‘by Simone Mirman 


(Right) Top-coat in silky surfaced suéde, made 
in Switzerland for Berg of Mayfair. It tones 
with a collar of royal pastel mink. 
Obtainable at Marshall and Snelgrove’s, London 


(Below) A capacious handbag made of black 

calf, gilt-clasped, and black and white calf skin. 

Suéde-lined, with many pockets. Ferragamo. 
Black suéde gloves by Dent, Allereft 


1960 


was styled like a raincoat but made of 
thick white satin and worn over a balloon 
skirted, short white satin dance dress wit 
bodice lavishly embroidered with ruby beads 
and brilliants. A cloche hat, white satin an 
jewelled, went with dress and coat. 

Harry B. Popper—his white lace dress and_ 
jacket have been photographed for these pages - 
—has shown a collection of great distinction 
(not in the shops until January) and dwells on” 
all white, on brown and occasionally on a _ 
mixture of the two. His copy of Balenciaga’s 
embroidered cream shantung dress is beauti-— 
fully done. This is one of those casual perfec- 
tions that should be seen rather than ade ofl 


graphed. He has a dress and jacket made of 
suiting shantung (a new notion in materials) in 
browny tones, a delicious dress made of pure 
silk printed with a sort of scrawly brown trellis 
design on white (this is extremely simple, but 
has one fold gently fluting at one side) and a 
straight wool coat in a hopsack woo]. The 
colour is a mole-like brown, shown over a paler | 
parc hment dress. There are several towrs de force 
in the shape of.completely reversible top-coats) 
(a natural-coloured wool coat, banded with 
brown, is worn over a matching suit) and there 
are some admirable long coats and matching 
dresses (sometimes both made of suiting shan- 
tung or, sometimes, dress matching coat 
lining). These are already being earmarked for 
Ascot. 

The Fredrica collection (young sister of 
Frederick Starke’s big collection) has delicious 
things for the pretty young girl. Cover-up long 
evening dresses are new and the Fredrica collec- 
tion includes several of these made of bouquet- 
printed nylon in pale colours. Shoulders are 
covered, and sometimes capped by tiny sleeves; 
waists are moulded; necklines cut low to balance 
long skirts. There are scores of shirt-waisters 
here for daytime wear, straight-skirted as well 
as full-skirted. These are shown with matching 
Aegean headscarves, three-cornered handker-) 
chiefs that are shaped to the head and avoid 
all trace of thé sloppy headscarf look. Culottes 
(designed for girls who ride scooters) have 
matching skirts ‘and sometimes matching bikinis ~ 
to wear beneath them as well. 

Betty WILSON. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


adds leisure to your life 


With ‘“‘Staybrite” stainless steel equipment in the 
home there is much more leisure for the busy housewife. 


Attractive, hygienic and easy to clean—no plating to 
peel or chip—the ideal metal for tableware, kitchen 
utensils and domestic appliances. 


The discriminating housewife chooses ‘“‘Staybrite” 
stainless steel every time. 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., 
SHEFFIELD 


—the only company in Europe to devote its activities 
exclusively to the production and development of stainless 
and heat-resisting steels 
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7 
CADILLAC 
BUICK 


Delivery can be given of 
1961 models 


including 
CONVERTIBLES, SALOONS, 
ESTATE WAGON AND 
7-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE 


Literature, price lists and 
demonstrations on request 


LENDRUM & HARTMAN 


LTD. 


Buick House, 


26b AlbemarleSt., Piccadilly,W.1 
HYDe Park 7121 


CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR GIFTS 


A BOX OF APPLES. Highest quality Cox's 
Orange Pippins. Expertly packed, dis- 
patched to anywhere in British Isles. Carriage 
Free. 10 Ib. 18/-, 20 Ib. 36/--—C.W.0.— 
NORWOOD’S FRUIT FARM, Ticehurst, Sussex. 
GIFT FOR THE COLLECTOR. 18th century 
furniture, china, silver or glass.——From 
Woburn Antique Galleries. Tel. Woburn 200. 
aN SESS GLASS for New Year presents. We 
have a large and varied selection of most 
attractive pieces from which to choose. If you 
are unable to call send for our detailed list, 
price 6d. post free.—CECIL DAVIS, LTD., 3, 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. Tel. GRO, 3130. 
OLLECTORS’ PIECES. Genuine Elizabeth II 
1958 Gold Sovereigns, £4.—From Turner and 
Leveridge Ltd., The Jewellers, Colchester, Essex. 
ELIGHT YOUR FRIENDS at home or over- 
seas by sending them a subscription for 
“Country Life.’’ A year’s Gift Subscription costs 
£7/10/0 (Inland), £7/17/6 (Abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PCX), 
Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 
XCLUSIVELY YOURS. The latest perfume 
creation in the best French tradition— 
Fleurelle 10. Handbag size 6/-, gift sizes 30/- 
and 50/-. Post free. — Write FLEURELLE, 
LIMITED, Sidnalls, Blackwell, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. 
“FYXLOID”’’: Handsome gift pack for men, 
de luxe bottle. After-Shave, Pre-Shave and 
Cologne. Price 42/- from stores and chemists. 
If any difficulty, send cheque direct M. & R. 
NORTON, LTD., 9, Park Hill, London, S.W.4. 
RAHAME MERVYN Portraits of Children 
in 100s of homes. Oils/pastels.—Box 3230. 
EN’S SPORTSOCKS. Thick Scotch wool, 
handknit, 3 prs. 26/6; shooting stockings 
23/6 pr.; sturdiest pullovers 61/6. Post 1/6. 
Renowned country-wear. Munro-Friend (CL), 
Ladygrove House, Twodales, Matlock (Derbys.). 
OY ALFONSE of 14, Dover St., W.1., photo- 
graphs children’s natural portraits, is an 
artist and also paints WALL MURALS, 
children’s especially. 
Wer NOT be photographed in the relaxed 
comfort of your home? It could be a 
chance for your family to be portrayed as well 


—or your animals—-CHRISTIAN FAIRFAX, 
Brook House, Great Waldingfield, Sudbury, 
Suffolk, 

TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine -worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This 
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garden. 


GILLIAM & CO. LTD. 
PURLEY, SURREY 
Tel: UPLands 9222/3/4 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


Proved in use 


NEWTONITE LATH REED THATCHING | 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 
NEWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 | 


BELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. e DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walkinstown 


There is so much more holiday-time at home with your own 
swimming pool. In a Gilliam pool you swim in water kept crystal 
clear by the new Swimmaster Diafilter. Plan now to swim in your 


GILLI AM The Swimming Pool Specialists 


UNIT SWIMMING POOLS LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Tel: Fordhouses 3091 


fhe ba 


NU-WAY ain 


geile, 2%, 
@il-firing “7 


For FREE colour brochure write... | 
NU-WAY HEATING PLAN1S LTD (Box 8204) Droitwi)) 


ANTIQUE GUNS 


£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS 
Revolvers and pairs of Flintlock Pisto 
—preferably in wooden cases. | 

All fine obsolete Firearms, Cannon, Bowie Knives(| 
etc., wanted. Miscellaneous collections bought 
JOHN KESTERTON } 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham, 
Phone 5882. } 


in traditional Norfolk Style 


W. R. FARMAN LTD. (CL) |) 
North Walsham, Norfolk 
Established North Walsham 1880 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 
The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 


is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 


Series discount; 2}°% for 6 and 5°% for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6.’ A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


AGPIPES, KILTS, Clan Tartans, Skirts, Rugs, 

Tweeds, Day and Evening Highland Dress. 
Lyle & Scott Knitwear. Price Lists—Hugh 
Macpherson (Scotland), Ltd., Manufacturers, 
C.L., 17, West Maitland St., Edinburgh, 12. 


ASHMERES, SHETLAND SWEATERS with 
matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting the Cotswolds and Stratford-upon- 
Avon, be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns -DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


JHIAND WOVEN TWEEDS: lively selection of 

designs and colours. Patterns on request.— 
DEESIDE HAND LOOM WEAVERS, 14, Rubis- 
law Terrace Lane, Aberdeen. 

IGHLAND OUTFITS, 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 

Write for patterns and particulars. 

REDMAYNE, 

23, Wigton, Cumberland. 
AILCLOTH Clothing by ROCKALL. 
trated brochure from 

ROOM, Bosham, Sussex. 


WEEDS ARE PRE-SELECTED by Frazers. 

These lovely fabrics are fashioned for today 
in new patterns, colours and weights for men 
and women. We would like to send our samples 
to be returned—FRAZERS of PERTH, 
Scottish Tweed House. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


Tllus- 
BURNE’S SHOW- 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part 


periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, 


HIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 
ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES. 
Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made to measure 
from 41/-. Send now for Free Pattern. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds. Measure Form and Style Book, 
All suits. Hacking Jackets, ete. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


FURS 


UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries to 
Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Heath. 
ACRRIER. West End Workroom can under- 
take skilful alterations and remodelling. 
Fur Coats, Stoles and Trimmings in stock. Also 
made to order to own designs. Estimates free. 
Part exchange. -MODERN FURS, LTD., 61, 
Berners Street, London, W.1. MUS. 4954. 
UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


FUR HIRE 
HIRE—BE GLAMORISED IN MINK 

An elegant fur from a wonderful selection, 
including all the Mutation Colours. No 
Deposit. Brochure sent on request. Completely 
confidential service—TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FUR HIRERS, LTD., 10, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. MAYfair 2711. 


DRESS AGENCIES 

ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. — FERN HOUSE, 

Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


1 that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


FOR THE GOURMET i 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. We wish al 
readers a very happy Christmas ar}j 
express our thanks for the ever increas 
orders. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 1 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


IQUEUR FLAVOURS for Home Wir! 
Makers, 3/6; three for 10/-. Know Hoy} 
5/6.—Send s.a.e. for leaflet, GREY OW} 
LABORATORIES, Almondsbury, Glos. ' 


EAD, 25 per cent proof, from pure hone}}} 
original stone jars (20 0z.), 12/6. Delivere(|| 
Cornish Mead, Ltd., Stable Hobba, Penzangij] 
OLKSTAM. Rich Golden. A rich, wel 
balanced and fully matured South Africaj}) 
Sherry in the Oloroso style. Direct from th} 
shippers and blenders. 11/- per bottle, carriag 
paid.—ELDRIDGE, POPE & CO., LTD 
Dorchester, Dorset. 
THE FRENCHMAN visiting our Restauran 
will be advised to sample an Entrec6te of thi 
finest Scotch Beef, with fresh English vege}| 
tables—but the Englishman should indulge ij) 
such delicacies as Cuisses de Grenouille Proven} 
cale and Rognons de Veau Flambés. | 
French Cuisine of the highest standarc} 
especially selected wines, and a _pleasantll}| 
luxurious atmosphere are perfectly combine(|) 
in Joseph & Martin’s | | 
{ 

| 


“GENEVIEVE” | 
in 13, Thayer Street, Marylebone, W.1.: 
Please reserve at HUN. 2244 or WEL. 5923, 

(Sorry, but we close on Sundays.) 


CORSETIERES 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Str 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Your MATERNITY CORSET individually madij 
to measure by experts. q 


WANTED 


IRE TYPES of modern and antique guns ani 
pistols purchased. Enquiries J. M. Powelll 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. { 

ANTIQUE GUNS i 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ Re 
volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—prefer*| 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearms 


=| 


; 


Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc., wanted. Misc) 
collections bought. — JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham 


Telephone 5882. 


WANTED ALL TYPES of weapons, antique 
obsolete, modern. Cannon, guns, rifle 
pistols, armour, powder flasks. Single items 01 
entire collections purchased. Buyer can call. 
Sutcliffe, Ing Hey, Briercliffe, Burnley, Lanes 
ANTED. Old American Colt Revolvers, 
fine duelling pistols, in boxes. Good 
prices ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings, Terms and sample catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, LTD., 
: Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with 
Observation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird 
Tables. Money back guarantee—WM. HILL, 
4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 
PANCESTRY, traced from original sources.— 
Folds Hall Research Service, Brushwood, 
Crookham, Newbury, Berks. 
Pests; IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS. Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.’”’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 
BrEACTmrCL PERSIAN LAMB model coat. As 
new £125.—Box No. 3325. 


BERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
INOCULARS. Ex. Govt, £20 Value for 
£7/15/0, perfect. 14 days’ free trial.— 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 
Tel. BELL 2000. 
CAVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/-post free. 
Heavy, all-wool breeches cloth in fawn and 
Lovat, self-supporting shirt grip waist, ladies’ 
Same price; state waist and inside leg measure- 
ment. Send cheque, cash, or c.o.d. to 
L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, Brighton. 
(Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes, Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years which even 
includes accidental damage. Also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
AND CO., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


CORSETIERES OF DISTINCTION... 
MACMILLAN 
‘Corsetiéres Limited 


are recognised for their patience 
and skill in making to measure 


THE FINEST CORSETS 


combining Comfort with Elegance 

(for every figure). Also SWIMSUITS 

individually made-to-measure—both 
practical and chic. 


/ Illustrated Brochure CLP on request. 
17, Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
(Telephone KENsington 9925.) 


D*®: DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR for com- 
fort and health recommended for sensitive 
skin on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breath freely. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses, Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
D™onps, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices, Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 
pD° YOU LIKE CHILDREN? Would you like a 
satisfying career in the child care service 
with the advantage of complete security and 
pension? If so, please write at once to the 
Children’s Officer, Shire Hall, Warwick, who 
will send you particulars of interesting vacan- 
cies in homes at Warwick, Nuneaton and Rugby 
as housemothers and assistant housemothers 
with good salaries and conditions of service. No 
accommodation for dependants. 
DUPLICATING Verbatim Shorthand, Typing 
(Tapes, MSS), Translating.—Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Rd., London, N.11. Enterprise 3324. 
ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 
LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63a, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAYfair 0951. 
IZABETH MORLEY’S Beauty Treatment 
Rooms, 69, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. FRE- 
mantle 0950. Vapour Steam Baths for slimming 
and toning, steam facials, slimming couch 
treatments. Epilation for the \yemoval of 
superfluous hair, all in pleasant surroundings. 
ERNDEN TENNIS COURTS, an investment 
with dividends of trouble-free pleasure 
guaranteed. 35 years’ experience.—FERNDEN, 
LTD., High St., Godalming, Surrey. Tel. 2244/5. 
GEnOINE CANADIAN INDIAN MOCCASINS, 
something really different. BULL HIDE 
make-it-yourself kits, no tools required. Ideal 
casuals or slippers. Tough, smart, unusual. 
Price 29/6 plus 1/6 p.p. to SPORTSWEAR, 
Dept. C.L.I., 120, Albany Road, Cardiff. 
TRE THE LATEST MAGIC EYE CAMERAS 
in Movie or Still. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
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elassified announcements 


eeox INTO THE FUTURE! What do the 
years ahead foretell—for YOU? Friends? 
Comfort? Warmth? Gracious living? Your 
future’s rosy indeed . . . in a Guildwood Cedar 
Bungalow! Made by CEDAR HOMES LIMITED, 
Artington, Guildford. 
ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
poplin, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures and self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-, with two collars 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 45/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 
OTHING FANCY—EVERYTHING NECES- 
SARY. The Bolex B8SL camera has all you 
need for good 8 mm. movie making in colour or 
black and white—twin lens, built-in exposure 
control, remarkable value at £69/18/2. From 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., The Cine Experts, 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
OEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e., Dept. CL., 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, mberland. 
PeRVATE COLLECTOR requires fine Japanese 
Netsuke and choice art stone carvings. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


FINE SELECTION of Early English 
Watercolours. Call or write for list: 
THE PULITZER GALLERY, 5, Kensington 
High Street, W.8. 
NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


J SER VICTORIAN and modern jewel- 
lery, silver boxes and seals—H. HARRIS, 
12, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W.1. MAY, 7996. 
AEICEE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing, No 
catalogues.—_T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
FUL. 1375. 
NTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 
days.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks, 905. 


Write Flat 52a, 55 Park Lane, W.1. 

URE SILK PYJAMAS, 85/-; Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen’s. Direct from the makers, 
Luxurious quality. London’s largest selection. 
Patterns from AUSTIN & SMITH, 36, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1. 
REVESL the hidden beauty of your antiques 

and increase their value. Our experienced 
craftsmen skilfully clean, repair, polish and 
restore old furniture, porcelain, bronze, 
enamel and silver—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, 
Shepherd Market, W.1. GRO. 3585. 

EA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 

from 38/-. Patterns and self measurement 
form from HOLROYD & COOPER, 34, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester 2. 

PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 

wears since 1846. W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure to your affection, 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill, your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue —wW. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

UPERFLUOUS HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 

more silent endurance, nor more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatment and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 

UPERFLUOUS hair removed by qualified 

practitioner. Please phone Mrs. E. Kopp, 
Welbeck 7429.—32, Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 

WIM in crystal clear water in your GILLIAM 

built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 


_ Filter.—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Special- 


ists, Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

HE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 

humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 

RUST INCOMES, annuities or reversions to 

Trust Funds or property. U.K. or over- 
seas, Sales of part or whole arranged.— 
POSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. (WHI. 5561.) = 

ISITING LONDON or GOING ABROAD? 

Leave your car with us for garage and 
service. ONE MINUTE from West London 
Air Terminus.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, LTD., 
Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Tel. FRE. 6373. 
\Y yee SPORTS. Furnished Chalets to let. 

—Reliance Service Bureau, Ltd. (CL/1), 
162, Station Road, Edgware, Middx. EDG. 6491. 
WEE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (founded 1919), 53, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve finished 
your course, you get your money back.—Write 
to Dept 12 for free copy of ‘‘You in Print”? and 
details of Special Guarantee. Free market ser- 
vice available to students. 


NTIQUES. When in the Cotswolds visit The 
Manor House, STANTON, near Broad- 
way Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenham 
Road, 23 miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton 251. 
Aa YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities?—If so, consult SPINK & SON, 
LTD. (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 5275. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


JERSEY: St. George’s Preparatory (5-14). Com- 
mon entrance and scholarship. Ideal climate. 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for successful 

career. Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 5, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


PRs ACADEMY SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
Designing, Sketching, Draping, Dressmak- 
ing, PATTERN-MAKING & CUTTING, which 
are the essentials of making smart, good-fitting 
clothes can be learned quickly and easily by 
our POSTAL TUITION. Visit the Academy or 
write for particulars to Mde. J. TROIS 
FONTAINES, 299, Oxford St., London, W.1 
(opposite John Lewis’s Store), MAYfair 5640. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 

in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 

10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 
Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES, 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and foreign students 
start January 3rd and April 12th, 1961. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 


GARDENING 


CARVED PINE 
MANTELPIECES 
Prices from £14/10/0 
HALLIDAY’S 


28, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. KEN, 5534. 


MINENTLY SUITABLE STATELY HOME or 
Hotel. Set of four antique mahogany Chip- 
pendale-style chairs on square supports and 
stretcher rails, upholstered beautiful Sanderson 


brocade, and one matching armchair. Mint 
condition.—Box No. 3326. ; 
INEST VICTORIANA. Glass, needlework, 


lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALITY 
WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmarket, 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. On road B1063. Open 
on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone and Marble, also Period Wrought-iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues—IL. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel, FUL. 1375. 

UNTING COTSWOLD COUNTRY? Find at 

Yew Tree Farm, Duntisbourne Abbotts: 

good antiques, Persian rugs, Alpine prints 
and books. Turn off the Ciren-Glos. road at 
Five Mile Inn. Open weekends. Miserden 378, 

NE 18th CENTURY Irish oval wake table 

in mahogany O.V. size 8 ft. x 5 ft. or 
with 2 drop sides lowered 8 ft. x 1 ft. 6 in. 
Complete top manufactured from 1 piece of 
mahogany.—For further. particulars contact 
THREE STAR (LUTON) LTD., Dailow Rd., 
Luton, Beds. Luton 8040. 

ILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES. Trays 

Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks. Candle- 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO., LTD., 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to 
purchase and offer the best possible prices. 
Send pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1, or 
a personal visit to our London showroom would 
be welcomed. 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


HINA REPAIRS and FINE ART RESTORA- 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
WN toilet brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations, 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 


OU can now obtain the world famous 
GIRARD-PERREGAUX Swiss-made watches 
from leading jewellers in this country. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS ACT, 1954 

The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment having consulted the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Protection of Birds for England and 
Wales proposes to make an Order under section 
9(1) of the Act adding the collared dove to the 
First Schedule to the Act. This would make 
any offence under the Act against this bird or 
its eggs subject at all times to the special 
penalty of a fine of £25 or one month’s im- 
prisonment for a first offence. 

Any objections should be sent by 14th 
January, 1961 to the Under Secretary of State, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 
IN PA COUPLE REQUIRED to act as 

Butler and Cook for Directors’ Dining 
Room in Midlands Company. 

Accommodation available in country area, 
convenient for large town. Satisfactory work- 
ing conditions. Five-day week. Normal hours 
8.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. f A 

Must have had experience in similar capacity. 
State salary, age and precise details of previous 
positions.—Box 3319. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


OWING TO PERIODS SPENT ABROAD lady 
wishes to dispose of three-quarter Canadian 
Wild Mink Jacket. £120.—Box 2692. 


hed Thursday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LrD., by GEOR 
Aas react A GPO. as a newspaper and for Canadian Magazine eee 
Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Age 


E jt needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high, but so is the pet 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


GE NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, London 
Entered as second class matter at the 
ney, Limited. Annual subscription ra 


] Ree ROLE ON AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc, — G. GARBE, 32, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 
\Vieai inns PIRIE undertakes restoration 

and repair of valuable and household china, 
Vases converted into lamps.—l44a, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Qenoor OF DECORATION, Michael Inch- 
bald, M.S.I.A., F.R.S.A., M.B.A.D.A., will 
run a concentrated course, starting Jan. 15th 
for ten weeks, covering every aspect of design 
and decoration, modern, classical, including 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practical 
course of upholstery, furniture painting and 
repairs. Fee 100 gns. For further particulars 
apply MRS. INCHBALD, 10, Milner St., S.W.3. 


VALUATIONS 


P[SuPLE WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuation of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
purposes. Very many years experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative TEMPLE WILLIAMS, 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


GUNS FOR SALE 


BFst NEW, modern and antique guns and 
pistols. Illustrated list 1/6.—J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


AFFODILS and NARCISSI MIXED, all 

small taken out, 14 lb. for 20/-, 28 lb. for 
35/-. TULIPS, mixed colours, 19/12 em., 13/- per 
100, 250 for 30/-, c.w.o. All orders please add 
2/- towards carriage and packing.—_MARIS & 
SON, LTD., (Dept. C.L.), Wisbech, Cambs. 

ENNIS MOTOR MOWER for sale, con- 

pletely rebuilt and as new, guaranteed 6 
months. £140 (price new £306).—ANDREWS, 
Sunningdale. Tel. Ascot 2191. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction, R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
meritorious exhibits in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts. 
Shrubs and Plants. from our extensive nurseries. 
Ulustrated Brochure on application. — JOHN 
WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Land- 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 


G*®ow YOUR OWN Christmas Trees, 24 two- 

year-old Seedling Trees can be planted in a 
3 ft. x 2 ft, plot. 7/6 post paid. Full cultural 
information included.FOREST TREES, LTD., 
Caldhams, Nursery, Forfar. 


RNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs. ,Coyert 
Plants, Hedging, Roses. Catalogue on request. 
—WM..DUFF & SON (FORFAR), LTD., Forfar. 


Sune TREES, We specialize in planting 
mature trees up to 35 ft. in height for 

immediate effect.—LANDSCAPE TREES, LTD., 

The Arcade, Camberley, Surrey. Tel. 2252. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showrooms in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS 
110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842.) 
And Branchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


WHATEVER YOUR GARDENING NEEDS 

consult this regular section and the 
weekly feature “FOR YOUR GARDEN” on 
page 1569. 


LIVESTOCK 


ELIABLE, QUIET, keen quick working 

Ferrets, 25/- each, carriage and box 5/-. 
For all breeds of dogs, rabbits, pigeons, cavies, 
also all varieties of Poultry 3d. for terms and 
quotation.—ABBOT BROS. (est. 1876), Thux- 
ton, Norfolk, Tel. Mattishall 220. 
CHINCHILLAS a 
(CHINCHILLA. The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 

Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel, Nazeing 2282. 
BOGS 


EAGLES and Borzois. Gorgeous pups. Mrs. 
Sayer, Longacre, Roade (Tel. 239), Northants. 
OME WANTED for 6-month old Black 
Schnauzer Dog.—LONGDEN, Westland, 
Wisborough Green, Sussex. (WisGreen 219). 
ASTIFF BITCH PUPPIES for sale. Six 
months old, house and lead trained, 
champion sire.—Mathers, Milford House, South 
Milford, Yorkshire. Tel, South Milford 424. 
PEDIGREE ENGLISH SETTER pups, 3 
months, from 8 gns.—BREW, 115, High 
Street, Sawston, Cambs. Tel. Sawston 3313. 
YCHWOOD POODLES, SMALL MINIA- 
TURES, black, white, silver, Pets or 
prizewinners. From 15 gns. Gay and friendly.— 
MRS. HALL, Ewelme Park, Henley-on-Thames. 
Tel. Nettlebed 279. 
MINK 
M2 BREEDIN FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K, herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—_G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington, 
(2637), Hants. 
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A Kodachrome photograph 


A fine city, NORWICH 


Standing high on its mound in the heart of the city, the square stone keep of Norwich 
Castle still dominates the scene, winter and summer alike, as it must have done ever 
since it was built by the Normans in the 12th century. First as a fortress and later as a 
prison, the castle must have worn a stern aspect to the citizens of yesterday. But in 
more recent times it has become a veritable treasure house, having been converted into 


a museum which with its art galleries now ranks among the finest in Britain. 

Happily the days when Norwich folk were forced to protect themselves from their 
neighbours by castles and walls are gone, but the need for protection from the financial 
uncertainties of this modern age is ever with us. The Norwich Union Insurance Societies, 

| 


with their varied policies to meet such hazards, are proud to offer these services to the 
people of seventy countries, 


NORWICH UNION @ 


INSURANGE SOCIETIES; NORWICH | 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World é | 


* If you would like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies’ Publicity Department at Norwich, NOR 88a. \ 


